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THE WEEK. 


IN times gone bya Spanish royal marriage was 
an event of enormous political and religious signi- 
ficance ; nowadays it provides merely a sentimental 
interest and much matter for fashion papers. His 
Majesty of Spain must have been one of the busiest of 
men during the last few days. An endless succession 
of fétes, functions, and festivities, of compliments 
accepted and returned; a whole population to amuse, 
and beyond a European public to dazzle and attract; 
countless individuals to treat with a carefully regu- 
lated consideration; greetings and speeches to be made 
in the spirit of a gay occasion and yet modulated in 
such a way that they will convey a definite idea when 
the recipientconsiders the royal words at leisure ; a bride 
coming into a strange country, entering into a position 
of almost sacred altitude and dignity, to reassure; to 
play such parts successfully is not an easy task. 
Alfonso XIII. seems to be getting through them well 
enough. Will these spectacles and pageants ever 
lose their fascination for mankind? Life, Dr. 
Johnson said, is base enough without stripping off any 
of its trappings; these trappings will certainly not 
cease to please until the life of the average individual 
is a great deal less base. 

A DECISION upon which will depend very largely 
the future peace of France and the destinies of the 
French Church will be taken this week by the Frencn 
bishops. An assembly has been summoned to meet at 
Paris to discuss the attitude of the Church to the Law 
of Separation. Though the deliberations are secret, the 
French papers seem to have made up their minds about 
the wishes of the more important leaders. The 
Temps and the Journal des Debats both urge very 
strongly that the Church should not commit itself to a 
struggle with the Republic. The Zemps argues that 
the summoning of this Conference is alone enough to 
disprove the contention of the Comte de Mun that 
the Pope is in favour of an uncompromising resistance. 
This paper points the moral of the General Election 
and argues that the resistance to the taking of the 
inventories which was intended to embarrass the Bloc 
has in fact only rallied the French electors to the sup- 
port of separation by scaring them with the spectre of 
clericalism. It is generally believed that these opinions 
are the opinions of the majority of the Bishops, who are 
said to be divided into three parties, one party, headed 
by the Archbishop of Rouen, favouring a frank 
acceptance of the law ; another (headed by the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Lyons) an uncompromising resis- 
tance, and a third (represented by the Archbishops of 
Albi and Aix) a policy of compromise and arrange- 
ment. The decision will be awaited with intense 
interest, for it will show first of all whether the fears of 
a statesman like M. Ribot that a disestablished Church 
must be an ultramontane Church are likely to be 
realised, and secondly whether there is any prospect of 
reviving the traditions and the spirit of Gallicanism. 
The Temps thinks that there is a majority of from 15 
to 20 in the assembly of 77 prelates in favour of peace. 

WE discuss elsewhere the exciting and critical turn 
that the conflict between the Duma and the Tsar has 
taken. An interesting illustration of the extr.me 
courses to which some of the more violent reaction- 


aries are ready to resort is provided in the story sent 
by a correspondent to the /ribune of the military 
plot to capture the Duma. According to the Consti- 
tutional Law of February 20, the Duma is forbidden to 
receive deputations. The conspirators arranged thata 
deputation should present itself before the Duma, refuse 
toleave the building, and provokeariot. General Trepoff 
was then to intervene, nominally with the intention 
of defending the Duma. His soldiers on arriving 
were to arrest the members on the charge of breaking 
the law which forbids the Duma to receive petitions. 
The Deputies were to be carried off and thrown into 
prison and a military dictatorship established. The 
correspondent who sent this news was in grave doubt of 
the possibility of bringing off this coupd état. The first 
part of the scheme might have been simple enough, but 
it is surely much too late in the day to re-establish the 
old régime by such naive methods as these. 

Tue German Government has suffered some very 
serious defeats during the last few days. The first 
occurred during the debate on the supplementary 
demands for four new companies of troops for East 
Africa, for ten anda half million marks as a further 
indemnification for the ruined colonists in South West 
Africa, and for five million marks for the extension 
of the military railway from Kubub to Keetmanshoop. 
The first demand was rejected outright ; in the case of 
the second the ten and a half million marks was 
reduced to half a million, and the railway vote was 
refused. These serious defeats were followed by the 
rejection of the Government proposal to establish a 
separate Colonial Department. The German Govern- 
ment has thus had a severe rebuff in those depart- 
ments of policy which chiefly interest the Emperor. 

Tue King, writes our Rome correspondent, offered 
the Premiership to Baron Sonnino again. Baron 
Sonnino informed His Majesty that he did not think it 
possible for him to constitute a lasting Administration 
with the present Chamber, but he would accept if he 
were authorised to dissolve it, hinting, however, that 
he thought the mere authorisation would be sufficient 
to give him the required majority without having 
recourse to general elections. This appeared to the 
King to be a means of coercing the Chamber, and he 
refused to agree to it. So Signor Giolitti, who 
undoubtedly commands the majority of the Chamber, 
was requested to form the new Ministry, which he 
accepted, although reluctantly, as he has not yet quite 
perfectly recovered from his illness. His new Cabinet 
will be a resurrection of the ancient Zanardelli group, 
which is the most advanced in the Liberal Party ; 
indeed, it will contain more men of that group than the 
last Zanardelli Cabinet itself. But, to be sure of a 
majority, he was obliged to have a small repre- 
sentation of the milder Conservatives, such as 
Signor Gianturco, the Minister of Public Works, 
and Signor Tittoni, the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Both these Ministers have such technical portfolios 
that they cannot exercise an influence on the 
political programme of the Cabinet, which will be 
entirely Liberal. Signor Tittoni was already Minister 
ot Foreign Affairs for two years in the former Giolitti 
Cabinet, and proved to be tactful, moderate, and a 
staunch friend of England. Notwithstanding the 
coalition of the Opposition, it is supposed the new 
Cabinet will have a majority of about a hundred, 
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Crause I. of the Education Bill was carried on 
Monday by 365 votes to 162. The twoimportant divi- 
sions on the clause were those on Mr. Maddison’s 
amendment and Mr. Chamberlain’s amendment. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s amendment was rejected by 367 to 172. 
Mr. Maddison’s amendment was rejected by 477 to 63. 
Mr. Birrell made two speeches in which he argued 
that the religious teaching given in the Cowper- 


Temple clause was indeed dogmatic, but was 
on the other hand satisfactory to the great 
majority of the people, and not inconsistent 


with more detailed instruction later. He also pointed 
out the difficulties of obliging county councils to amend 
their syllabus in order to make fuller provision for 
Christian teaching. Mr. Balfour attacked the Govern- 
ment’s proposals as grossly unjust to those who did 
not accept Cowper-Temple teaching, and a gross 
though unintentional fraud on those who did. Mr. 
Keir Hardie spoke strongly in favour of secular educa- 
tion, he argued that if a referendum was made to the 
parents it would result as in the Colony of Victoria, in 
an overwhelming vote for education which was com- 
pulsory, free, and secular. We certainly agree with 
Mr. Keir Hardie that the vote in the House does not 
do justice to the strength of opinion in its favour. 


—_—_—— 


On the motion for adjournment over Whitsuntide 
on Wednesday Mr. Barnes raised the question of the 
unemployed in a sensible and reasonable speech. The 
main point of the speech was that it was highly impor- 
tant that the bill which the Government has promised 
for the amendment of the Act of last year should be 
introduced in time to allow ample consideration of its 
provisions. Mr. Barnes was supported by several of 
the Labour members, and in particular by Mr. Keir 
Hardie, who urged that the Unemployed Bill was more 
important than the Plural Voters Bill. Mr. Horridge 
and Mr. Arthur Dewar joined in the discussion, Mr. 
Horridge arguing that legislation was all the more 
necessary because the Act of last year, inadequate 
though it was, had largely arrested the flow of private 
charity. Mr. Dewar pointed out that the question of 
unemployment was intimately connected with the 
abuse of our land system. Mr. Burns made an able and 
spirited speech, though in his anxiety to justify his own 
caution and hesitation in respect of farm colonies 
he scarcely did justice to the arguments put, we think, 
in a friendly and reasonable spirit by his critics. We 
entirely agree with Mr. Barnes and Mr. Keir Hardie 
that it is most important to use the months of compara- 
tive calm for strengthening the community’s very in- 
adequate resources for treating the emergencies of the 
winter. We are glad to know from the Prime 
Minister’s reply to a deputation on Wednesday that 
the bill will be introduced at once after Whitsuntide. 
The country expects from this Government much 
more than the amending of the Unemployed Act, and 
we are glad to know that in its efforts to treat those 
diseases of which unemployment is often a superficial 
symptom the Government will have the powerful aid of 
Mr. Burns’s direct and resolute mind. 


Mr. Joun Repmonp called attention on Wednesday 
to a particularly scandalous eviction. The culprit was 
Lord Clanricarde, of whom Mr. T. W. Russell did not 
speak too harshly when he said that he ought to have 
been expropriated twenty years ago. Lord Clanricarde 
has a tenant, a tradesman occupying two shops, who 
recently became secretary of the local branch of the 
United Irish League. For this offence Lord Clanri- 
carde sent him the following letter through his agent : 

‘* Estate Office, Loughrea, 


; April 29, 1906. 
Dear Sir— 

I have been glad to see from time to time signs of your 
doing a good trade, and I have often mentioned ou asa 
capable and energetic man of business. It would be well, I 
think, for the country if it had more traders like you, with 


= and determination to succeed, and as a tenant you 
ave given me Satisfaction. ie 

Holding these good opinions of you, it is with regret that 
I feel it my duty to send you a notice, the effect of which 
would oblige you to remove from the premises you hold. 

I have been an agent for many years, and have always, as 
far as possible to me, tried to protect tenants ill-treated by 
their fellow-tenants. I do not believe you, personally, de- 
sire to cause pain, annoyance, or injury to anyone. But as 
Secretary to the Loughrea Branch of the United Irish 
League, you have done so, and I feel bound to use an argu- 
mentum ad hominem in the shape of the notice now served 
upon you.—Faithfully yours, 


To Mr. Martin Ward.” 

Mr. Martin Ward offered a gallant but ineffectual 
resistance, and Loughrea has been the scene of 
violence and excitement. The true remedy for scandals 
such as these is supplied, as Mr. Redmond pointed 
out, in the Town Tenants Bill, which would 
prevent tenants from being evicted from premises 
which they have improved, without compensation, for 
the crime of having opinions of their own. In speak- 
ing on this subject Mr. Russell described Lord 
Clanricarde as an absentee from the country, who 
drew £20,000 out of it and never spent a sixpence in 
charity, and was able by means such as these to 
imperil all the good feeling which had lately been 
developed in Ireland. 


E. SHAW-TENER, 


WE have no sympathy, of course, with the conduct 
of the Opposition in obstructing what was understood 
to be a non-controversial bill for reasons of strategy, 
but we note with some little concern the language 
used by Mr. Samuel, who had to take the place of Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone, on the subject of the Commission 
to inquire into the conduct of the Metropolitan Police 
in] certain particulars. Mr. Samuel, who began by 
refusing a concession that Mr. Gladstone made at once 
on Wednesday, seemed to suggest that all that is 
wanted is that a report should be hurried out as 
quickly as possible. This seems to us to be very far 
from the truth. The important thing is, not that the 
Commission should report promptly, but that it should 
investigate thoroughly. Those persons who are 
familiar with the life of the poor in certain parts of 
London are well aware that complaints are often 
made of the conduct of the police in dealing with 
small traders, carmen, cabmen, and other people who 
are not in a position to make their grievances known. 
Most of us are protected from the danger of 
wrongful conviction in a magistrates’ court by 
the possession of friends of standing who can 
testify to our character, or the probability that 
some stranger in the street would come forward to 
correct any false statement or exaggeration of which a 
policeman may be guilty. For a great many people 
these safeguards do not exist; in poor districts there 
is a general dread of going into a police court to give 
evidence against the statements of a policeman. These 
circumstances make it, in our opinion, urgently im- 
portant that the Commission should explore not only the 
conduct of the police in dealing with the difficulties of 
certain notorious streets, but also the discretion and 
fairness with which they wield this great power in 
poorer districts. 





Mr. Bryce is to be congratulated heartily upon 
the Irish Labourers’ Bill which he introduced into the 
House of Commons on Monday. Mr. Wyndham intro- 
duced an Irish Labourers’ Bill in 1904, but it was quite 
unsatisfactory, and he was obliged to withdraw it. 
Under the existing Acts for promoting the building of 
labourers’ cottages, there have been built some 17,000 
cottages. The scarcity of cottages and the wretched 
plight of the existing cottages are largely responsible 
forthe alarming growth ofdiseaseand lunacy among the 
Irish poor. Mr. Bryce has grasped the truth that no 


measures can succeed which are not vigorous and 
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most elaborate procedure, there is no means of putting 
pressure on rural district councils which neglect their 
duties, and the cost of building cottages falls in the 
main upon the local rates, with the result that every 
cottage which has been built means a charge of some- 
thing like £6 upon the rates ofa particularly poor com- 
munity. It is not surprising under these conditions 


little has been done to grapple with this serious social 
evil. 


Mr. Bryce has got rid of all these difficulties. He 
has abolished the most dilatory part of the procedure, 
the appeal to the Privy Council, and substituted for it 
an appeal to the Irish Local Government Board. He 
has given the Local Government Board power to 
appoint an officer to act in default of any 
negligent rural district council. Further, he has 
managed to shift what was an intolerable burden 
from the local rates. He hepes to have from twenty- 
five to thirty thousand cottages built under the 
Act. He has persuaded the Treasury to agree 
to allow the rural district council to borrow for 
cottage building on the same terms as those on which 
money is lent under the Irish Land Act. Hitherto 
rural district councils have had to pay nearly 5 per 
cent. ; they will now be able to borrow at 3} per cent. 
on terms of repayment in three and a half years. The 
interest on the loan would be met partly by a grant 
from the English Executive (£28,000 a year), partly 
from local rates (£23,000 a year), partly from the rent 
of the cottages (£65,000 a year), and partly from 
Irish sources (£22,000 a year). In the last category 
are included economies effected by abolishing two 
judgeships and reducing the salary of the Irish Lord 
Chancellor by £2,000 a year. 





Mr. Moriey made an excellent speech on 
Wednesday on Mr. Taylor’s motion requesting the 
Government to bring the Indo-Chinese opium traffic 
to a speedy close. His object was, he said, to assert 
principles which in the future years of this Parliament 
might be brought to fruition. He spoke strongly of 
the evil effects of the opium traffic; and said that 
happily the revenue from opium had declined from 
£5,000,000 to under £3,000,000. But there still 
remained the difficulty how this revenue was to be re- 
placed without laying intolerable burdens on the 
people of India, if the trade were suppressed, and also 
the difficulty of the manufacture of opium in native 
States. The present system in India, he said, was 
the best means of restricting the traffic that could 
be devised under the present conditions. He stated 
that if China seriously and in good faith wanted 
to restrict the consumption of opium the British 
Government would not close the door. The Chinese 
had been considering for two years how some new 
plan could be devised to deal with the importation of 
opium. His Majesty’s late Minister at Pekin would 
soon be in England, and after consulting him the 
Government would see whether they could not meet 
the views of the Chinese Government. This is an 
important statement and will be welcomed as showing 
that the Government is really in earnest about a 
traffic which is a reproach to England in every civilised 
country. 





Mr. CHURCHILL, in answer to Captain Craig, on 
Wednesday, stated that twelve Chinese coolies had 
applied to be repatriated under the recent proclama- 
tion. In reply to Major Seely he said that 2,710 
coolies were at present on the sea and that 8,142 
remain to be recruited. It is now the end of May, 
and for six months we have had in power a Govern- 
ment which owes its strength in no small degree to the 
indignation excited by the introduction of Chinese 
labour and fomented by the eloquent speeches of Mr. 


Churchill and his colleagues. We have no wish 
to add to the difficulties of the Government or to be 
unreasonable in our demands upon them. They in- 
herited as difficult a situation as any that a British 
Government has ever had to face, and their difficulties 
have been increased by the reckless and unre- 
strained party spirit with which the Opposition in- 
flamed a very delicate situation. But when all 
allowances are made we cannot disguise from ourselves 
the truth that the facts which Mr. Winston Churchill 
admits convict the Government of failure, and that if 
vigorous and prompt action is not taken the Govern- 
ment will have justified the imputations on their sin- 
cerity which we in common with their other supporters 
repudiated with such warmth and conviction. All that 
the country wants is that the Colonial Office should 
be administered in some decree in the spirit of the 
Prime Minister. The Government are dealing with a 
powerful faction and with a peculiarly difficult and 
tangled set of facts, and all the best intentions in the 
world are worthless unless the men who execute theiu 
are sincere and determined. 


On May 30, at 3 p.m., during a dense fog the 
battleship Montagu struck the rocks off the southern 
point of Lundy Island. Her tonnage is 14,000 and her 
crew some 750 men. She is holed under forepart of 
the starboard side; both propellers have been lost ; 
several compartments are full of water. In the opinion 
of the experts of Ilfracombe she will not be got off the 
rocks. We have not heard the opinion of other experts. 
The crew stood by the ship all day and made every 
effort to lighten her by removing guns and stores. The 
Montagu was launched in 1903. Her speed is over 
eighteen knots. She is armed with four 12-in. and 
twelve 6-in. guns. She cost a million and a half to 
build. The Shutter rock will be remembered by readers 
of Westward Ho! It is the most dangerous end of the 
island. The Montagu was steaming at slackened 
speed owing to the fog, which made the coast lights 
and signals invisible. If she had been going at her 
ordinary rate there would probably have been great 
loss of life as well as loss of money. 





Tue Temple Flower Show this year was better even 
than usual in some respects, though the roses had 
evidently suffered from the evil spring weather. A fine 
new climbing damask rose, Mrs. Orpen, was shown, 
and also a brilliant new rambler from America called 
Hiawatha. The orchids were unusually fine, also the 
tulips and pansies. Messrs. Veitch showed several of 
their new importations from Tibet and China. Andro- 
sace Henryi is a plant far larger and more vigorous 
in habit than most Androsaces. It is not yet in com- 
merce ; but ought to be a valuable rock plant, as it is 
said to be easy to grow. Cypripedium Thibetianum is 
a hardy orchid with a habit much like that of Cypri- 
pedium Spectabile and with large, dull purple, striped 
and freckled flowers. It is also said to be fairly easy 
of cultivation, easier than Cypripedium Spectabile 
‘Two quite new primulas are Tibetiana and Orbiculata, 
the latter being very like Primula Sikkimensis, though 
not so beautiful. The brilliant orange Primula Cock- 
burniana was also shown again. If this can be easily 
grown in our gardens, it will be a most valuable plant. 
Messrs. Veitch also showed some magnificent speci- 
mens of the splendid new poppy Meconopsis Integri- 
folia, which, however, is‘ not likely to do well in 
England except in the hands of skilled gardeners and 
in special conditions. It is said to be easier than 
Meconopsis Wallichii, but it can well be that without 
becoming a common object in our gardens. The rock 
plants shown by many firms were very fine and 
included some rare and beautiful Alpines. The crowd, 
particularly in the tent given up to hardy plants, was 
enormous, 
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THE GOVERNMENT’S TRIUMPH. 

E said last week that the amendments proposed 
W by Mr. Maddison and Mr. Chamberlain had 
enabled the House of Commons to come to close quar- 
ters with the fundamental issues of the religious con- 
troversy. The divisions on those amendments were 
taken on Monday. Mr. Chamberlain’s amendment was 
rejected by 367 votes to 172 and Mr. Maddison’s by 
477 to 63. 

What are the morals to be drawn from the events 
of last week? The first moral that will be drawn is 
that secular education is stronger by three votes than 
it was in 1870. Ifthis rate of progress is maintained, 
secular education will not be established in England 
till long after we are all in our graves. The division 
is a pretty severe blow to those who, like ourselves, 
believe that this is the best solution, and it is at the 
same time an equally severe blow to the logic of Dis- 
establiskment. You cannot establish a particular form 
of religion in the schools and then contend with 
passion that the State is outraging liberty or justice or 
the modern spirit by the mere act of maintaining an 
established Church. Disestablishment, whatever its 
merits, will have to be argued on other than abstract 
grounds. 

But the fate of Mr. Maddison’s amendment in the 
House of Commons is less significant than the fate of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s in the country. We have no wish 
to retract our opinion that the principles of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s solution were theright ones. In that opinion 
we were strongly fortified by the admirable article 
Mr. Birrell wrote in the /nd: pendent Review in October, 
1903. The events of the last week show, we 
freely admit, that those principles were imprac- 
ticable, and that Mr. Birrell was well advised to 
cast his bill in another mould. For what exactly has 
happened? There were two great arguments for the 
system of public control and differential religious 
teaching. The first was that it made the State 
neutral. The last week has shown that the country 
does not want the State to be neutral; that it wishes 
it to teach a particular form of simple Christian 
doctrine. Its second attraction was that it seemed 
to us to go as far as a modern State could go in 


meeting the demands of the Church. But the last 


week has shown that neither the Church nor the 
Catholics will accept this solution. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s speech was made on Tuesday. Mr. Balfour 
supported» his amendment, as we understand him, 
not as an amendment to the bill but as an amend- 
ment to Mr. Maddison’s secularising proposal. We 
should not make the Church responsible for Mr. 
Balfour’s position, but if we consider what 
has happened or has not happened since Mr. 
Chamberlain made his speech, the conclusion is 
irresistibly forced upon us that neither the Church 
nor the Catholics prefer Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal to 
the proposals of the bill. Not a single representative 
Churchman, as far as we know, has given any support 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme except the Bishop of 
Birmingham, and even his support is far from cordial. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury addressed the National 
Society without referring to it. The Bishop of Man- 
chester was silent ; so were his brothers of Ely and 
Norwich. The Bishop of Carlisle was actually hostile. 
No Church organ, as far as we know, came forward to 


support universal entry, and the Yorkshire Post, which 
is by far the most important Conservative paper out- 
side London, has strongly condemned it. The Zablet, 
speaking for one section of the Catholics, is not less 
hostile We are therefore inthis position : we have to 
deal with three large religious categories, the Church, 
the Nonconformists, and the Catholics. Of these the 
Nonconformists and one considerable party in the 
Church like Mr. Birrell’s solution and dislike Mr. 
Chamberlain’s ; the other party in the Church and the 
Catholics dislike Mr. Birrell’s solution but dislike 
Mr. Chamberlain’s still more. The moral is that it is idle 
in discussing the practicable treatment of this question 
to attempt any experiments on the lines of Mr. Birrell’s 
article in 1903 or Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals in 1906. 
If the Church or the Catholics had wanted to bring 
these proposals within the region of practical politics 
they could easily have done so during the five days 
that elapsed between the making of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
proposal and the division on Monday. As it was, a 
Liberal who wished to support that proposal in the 
House of Commons could not delude himself into the 
belief that he was doing anything to pacify the Church 
or the Catholics. These facts show that Mr. Birrell 
was quite right in substituting his present bill for the 
proposals he made in 1903. The one crucial test of any 
bill is its capacity to establish a permanent peace. 

Mr. Chamberlain, then, has done the Government 
this immense service. He has convinced, by the most 
conclusive of all demonstrations, the average man that 
the Government’s plan is the only plan and that all the 
oratory of angry Churchmen and Catholics is directed 
not against one of a number of various arrangements 
for settling the religious difficulty but against the 
verdict of the General Election. For they are unable 
either to accept Mr. Chamberlain’s solution or to 
propose any third solution that is compatible with the 
result of the General Election. Many Liberals may 
regret the Church’s action; but those who, like our- 
selves, have argued for a settlement on these 
general lines for seven years cannot pretend that 
such a settlement is practicable at present. We 
are therefore driven back to the bill itself. The 
Government is very much the stronger as a result of 
the discussions of the last fortnight, which have 
entirely destroyed the Church’s cry about respecting 
the right of the parent to have his child taught his own 
religion by someone who believes it. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
plan, which would have made exact provision for the 
satisfaction of that right, was rejected by the Church 
that preaches it. The Government will be still stronger, 
and by this we mean that its plan will be still more 
likely to be accepted as a permanent solution, if it is 
careful to showthat its own concessions are genuine, and 
that after having established the religion of the majority, 
it is sincerely anxious to do no injustice to the religions 
of the minority. For this reason we hope that it will 
extend the facilities under Clause 3 to all schools, and 
will secure that Clause 4 shall not become either a 
dead letter or a stimulus to local discords. It ought 
not to be difficult to arrange that the bill shall be so 
modified as not to surrender any point of principle, 
and at the same time to obtain the final assent of a 
large body of Churchmen who are not Liberals, and 
whose support will be some compensation for the loss 
of such energetic and conspicuous Liberals as the 
Bishop of Norwich and the Headmaster of Eton. 
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THE DUMA AND THE TSAR. 


HEN the franchise arrangements for the 
election of the Duma were made public it 
was generally assumed that the real battle would be 
fought outside it. The Tsar’s advisers seemed to have 
omitted no precaution that could have prevented the 
Duma from becoming a representative and therefore 
a formidable assembly. During the election itself 
these expectations were confirmed by the news that 
intimidation had been employed in most of those 
cases where the Government thought that there 
was any danger that the precautions which 
they had taken might prove inadequate. On 
the eve of the meeting of the Duma the Tsar pub- 
lished some new fundamental laws withdrawing certain 
liberties and rights with which the Duma had been in- 
vested. Asa further indication of the spirit in which 
he meant to meet Russia’s first Parliament he chose a 
new Prime Minister—an old-fashioned and hardened 
bureaucrat—he made Ministers of two other conspicuous 
reactionaries, and he suppressed by force two succes- 
sive meetings of a society that had an Imperial charter 
and included many members of the Duma. 

Perhaps the most overwhelming proof of the 
power of the opposition is the character of the Duma 
which the Tsar had to meet when he had exhausted 
all the tricks and methods which reaction could 
suggest. The Duma that emerged from all 
these manoeuvres was seen to be a _ conspicuously 
liberal assembly. Its first proceeding was to elect a 
strong reformer as President by 426 votes to 3 and to 
express its dissatisfaction with the Tsar’s speech and 
its silence on the subject of amnesty. But it was not 
merely a body of liberal sympathies and resolute 
spirit; it showed at once a remarkable capacity for 
businesslike discussion. Its address in reply to the 
Tsar’s speech was drafted by a committee of thirty- 
three members, divided equally between Constitu- 
tional Democrats, peasant representatives, and the 
more Conservative groups. The address itself was 
vigorous, comprehensive, and yet moderate in tone; 
the discussions were orderly, with much less of the 
irrelevant eloquence which might have been ex- 
pected from an assembly representing a vast and mis- 
cellaneous population of the most various races, in- 
terests, and religions. This great assembly seemed to 
have mastered at once the machinery of discussion and 
the secrets of that outward unity without which the 
Tsar might safely have defied its demands. 

The Tsar, on his part, seems to have been as blind 
to the lessons of the last few weeks as he has been to 
the lessons of the last few years. Last Saturday his 
Ministers made their declaration of policy in the Duma. 
That declaration began with the absolute rejection of 
all the main demands of the Duma--Universal Suffrage, 
the Repeal of the Exceptional Laws, the Compulsory 
Saleof Land. The Duma was rebuked for demanding 
the establishment of a responsible Cabinet on the 
ground that it was encroaching upon subjects which 
fundamental laws forbade it to discuss. The message 
went on to formulate a number of insignificant 
measures which the Government proposed to initiate. 
The declaration was received in silence and the whole 
Duma applauded passionately a series of speeches in 


which one Deputy after another denounced the Govern- 
ment. The Minister of Justice made an ineffectual 
attempt to defend the Government from the bitter 
attacks to which the Prime Minister’s declaration had 
been subjected, but his speech only helped to bring out 
the unanimity of the Duma. Professor Kovalevsky, 
the chief authority in Russia on English Constitu- 
tional History and the historian of the Zemsky 
Sobor, asked how the Government could oppose the 
principle of expropriation without which the emanci- 
pation of the serfs would have been impossible. 
Many of his speeches have drawn their illustrations 
from English history. On this occasion he quoted 
the words of Mirabeau: ‘* We are here as 
the representatives of the nation, and nothing 
short of brute force can move us hence.” Count 
Heyden, the Leader of the Right, was scarcely 
less emphatic in demanding the resignation of the 
Government which had proclaimed its own unfitness, 
and an order of the day, declaring that a Ministry 
animated with such disregard for the wishes of the 
nation was unfit to remain in office, was carried with 
only ten dissentients. Two significant facts must be 
mentioned about the debate: the order of the day 
was drafted by peasants and moved by a peasant 
Deputy, and during the sitting the few peasants who 
sat among the reactionaries went over bodily to the 
labour party which calls itself the group of toil. 

It is natural that opinions should be divided not 
only as to what is likely to happen but also as to how 
the Duma should behave. In some quarters it is 
urged that as soon as the Duma rises next month the 
Deputies will be thrown into prison, and that therefore 
the Duma will be well advised to anticipate the Tsar 
and to appeal to the country, to declare it is unable to 
give effect to the country’s will. The partisans of 
this policy point out that the Zemstvos might 
arm a local militia and organise a general revolt in 
the country. It is said that the Liberals refused 
to assent to this course before on the ground 
that they wished to give the Duma a trial. It seems 
to us that this desperate remedy would be a mistake 
and, what is more important, it seems to be pretty clear 
that the Duma itself takes this view. The Duma gives 
a great opportunity for consolidating and concen- 
trating the power of the opposition. The country is 
unanimous in blaming the incapacity of the Govern- 
ment, for the Government has convinced even those 
peasants who were expected to rely upon it that it 
cannot offer any solution of the great governing pro- 
blem in the social politics of Russia, The Duma 
has to show that it is not without a remedy for 
the agrarian question. That question is, of course, 
an extremely difficuit one. The 7imes of Monday gave 
some interesting figures showing that if we take the 
standard fixed in 1861, at the time of the expropriation 
of the owners of private lands for the benefit of the 
emancipated serfs, 180 million acres are required to 
satisfy the immediate needs of the peasantry. 
There are, unfortunately, no émigrés whose 
property Russia can confiscate after the example 
of France, and the bureaucracy has squandered 
so many loans on war and imperialism that 
Liberal Russia would be hard put to it to find the 
money that this necessary policy demands. But, for- 
midable as the problem is, the Dumais in many respects 
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admirably qualified for dealing ona large scale with 
those questions in which many of their members have 
already shown their capacity in provincial administra- 
tion. Their difficulties are their strength. The Radicals, 
the peasants, and the nobles may differ among them- 
selves, but for all alike in this crisis bureaucracy 
is the enemy. It is because the Tsar has branded 
that truth into the mind of all Russia that we 
still believe that the Duma, which he hoped to make 
the playground of harmless and innocent debates, is 
going to be the battle ground between the Tsar and his 
people. 





LIBERALISM IN BELGIUM. 


HE general election which took place in Belgium 
last Sunday was for half, only, of the seats in 
the Chamber, but it was for the most contested half. 
These half-elections occur in Belgium biennially, and 
last week’s was, like that of 1902, much more impor- 
tant than that of 1904. It was for the Flemish-speak- 
ing provinces—including Flanders, Brabant, and 
Antwerp—in which there is a dense agricultural popu- 
lation with a few great cities dotted about in its 
midst. The masses of peasants form the mainstay of 
the Catholic Party; the cities are to a large extent 
fortresses of Liberalism and Socialism; the meeting- 
points of the two opposite populations form the natural 
battlefields for the three parties. 

Last Sunday’s election was a notable victory for 
Liberalism. In a land with proportional representa- 
tion notable victories do not meana turnover of seats 
such as we are familiar with in England or France. 
The Liberals last Sunday only won four seats, and 
modified a net Catholic majority of twenty into one of 
twelve. If you make changes in the number of a 
party’s seats correspond at all nearly to the changes in 
its aggregate votes, the result is very conservative. 
It is enormously difficult at any time to displace the 
party in power ; and this stagnation is not surprising 
when one remembers what a small difference in the 
margin of the vote-aggregates suffices to revolutionise 
the Parliamentary strength of parties in England or 
France. It is not surprising ; but it may or may not 
be undesirable. All parties in Belgium chafe some- 
what under it, except the Catholics, whose slowly 
crumbling position it at present safeguards. The more 
ardent Liberals have been disappointed that the 
Catholics were not actually beaten and turned out of 
power, which they have held for over twenty years 
without a break. But this was nearly impossible; it 
could only have happened if the Socialists toohad gained 
heavily at the Catholics’ expense; and in fact the 
Socialist vote remained stationary. 

The victory of the Liberals was due to two 
immediate causes—the reunion of the party and the 
concentration of its propaganda on a really good pro- 
gramme, at once practical and advanced. The con- 
tagion of recent Liberal successes in France and 
Ergland also counts fer something. The reunion of 
the party is largely due to the proportional representa- 
tion system. The system presses parties together and 
forces them to cohere, because under it to double your 
number of voters tends to mean more than doubling 
your number of seats. A few years ago the Liberal 
Party seemed to have split permanently into two 


parties. The forward wing, called the Progressists or 
Radicals, and the backward wing, popularly known as 
the Doctrinaires, became separate bodies. The system 
of proportional representation introduced in 1899 has 
steadily re-welded them. It has done more. In West 
Flanders, for the purposes of this election, there was 
actually formed a cartel between the Liberals and the 
Socialists, remarkable enough in a country where 
Socialism has so long been so conscious, deliberate, and 
distinct as in Belgium. 

There was great danger when the Liberals re- 
united that the pace of their fleet would be that of the 
slowest ship—in other words, that the Radicals would 
be tied to the car of the Doctrinaires. And at first this 
did actually happen. But the electoral inexpediency 
of such a timid policy became sufficiently evident some 
months ago for the older Liberals to be forced towards 
the Radical programme. Eventually the party went 
to the country ona good programme with three heads: 
(1) universal suffrage, (2) compulsory elementary 
education, (3) universal liability to personal service 
in the army. Of these, the most important, the least 
readily swallowed by the Doctrinaires, and the most 
attractive to the electors was universal suffrage. In 
Belgium this does not mean extending the vote to 
anyone, but abolishing plural voting. Every citizen has 
one vote. But in virtue of certain qualifications, which 
are chiefly property qualifications and particularly 
benefit the peasant as against the workman, he may 
have as many as two additional votes. In this way the 
richer minority of Belgians outvotes the poorer 
majority, and the peasants outvote the workmen. The 
system dates from 1892, when the Socialists by a general 
strike extorted votes for all, and the Government 
invented plural voting to mitigate its surrender and 
the transition from the previous narrow property fran- 
chise. The Socialists have fought plural voting ever 
since ; their movement in 1899 was aimed at it (though 
its result came to be proportional representation) ; 
and in 1902 they organised on behalf of universal suf- 
frage an enormous but unsuccessful general strike. 
The Liberals were divided ; the Radicals sided somewhat 
feebly with the Socialists,and the Doctrinaires somewhat 
feebly with the Catholics. Now the whole party, with 
minor reservations in some cases, has come into line 
on the more democratic policy; and this accounts, 
most of all, both for the rise in the Liberal vote and the 
seeming stagnation of the Socialist vote, since many 
who previously voted Socialist for this reason will now 
have voted Liberal. It would probably be wrong to 
regard the Socialist movement as checked in Belgium ; 
it was never more in evidence than now, and its core of 
class-conscious workmen never larger or more active ; 
but many Liberals who voted Socialist during the in- 
activity of their own party have resumed their allegi- 
ance now that it has rallied to universal suffrage. 

The other most important reform, which the 
Liberals have not any too soon put in their very fore 
front, is compulsory education, also a long-standing 
Socialist demand. In the Belgian cities practically all 
children get an elementary schooling, which often is 
exceedingly good. But inthe dense agricultural districts, 
among the Catholic peasantry, this is not so ; and there 
are percentages of illiteracy there to which the only 
parallel in Western Europe is in Spain. Political 


Catholicism in Belgium is definitely, almost frankly, 
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obscurantist ; it cannot be unaware that the ignorance 
of its rural voters is one of its chief electoral buttresses. 
It has, therefore, uniformly opposed compulsory 
education, and its Government refuses it still. The 
Liberals in Frére-Orban’s time were, to tell the truth, 
not much better. During long years of power they 
never gave it. It is the Radical wing, and notably a 
few men, like MM. Paul Janson and Emile Féron, in 
whom the best Liberal fire burns, who have latterly 
convinced the whole of the Liberal Party of the 
terrible urgency which this question possesses for any 
modern Western country. The military reform, 
which forms the third of the trio, is a smaller 
matter, but not without significance. At present 
the number of men liable to conscription con- 
siderably exceeds the number required, and as anyone 
who can pay a sum of money can “buy a substitute,” 
the whole of the personal military burden falls on the 
poor, and the classes who are apt to make wars and 
to encourage military expenditure bear neither the 
labours nor the dangers of militarism. 





THE FEEDING OF CHILDREN. 


HE Spectator is to be congratulated upon its pro- 
jected attack against ‘‘The Manufacture of 
Paupers.” In a series of expert articles it designs to 
warn its readers against some of the tendencies of 
modern social reform. It is well that people should 
be conscious of what they are doing and not merely 
blunder blindly forward into legislation which might 
be equally harmful and popular. And if the series can 
be judged by the first, on the “Feeding of School 
Children,” it will be distinguished by sanity, know- 
ledge, and fairness to opponents. I gladly recognise 
this, although standing at the opposite pole. I have 
considered all the arguments here so ably advanced ; 
and, despite them all, have come to the deliberate con- 
clusion that it is the duty of the State to intervene. 
But I recognise clearly all the far-reaching conse- 
quences which such intervention involves. And no one 
who is not prepared to face those consequences has 
any right to assist in starting the ball rolling down an 
inclined slope. 

The contentions against this new experiment may 
be summarised as follows: That there are few under- 
fed and still fewer hungry children ; that those who 
exist can be efficiently assisted by private charity ; that 
if feeding be started the numbers will always tend to 
increase ; that private subscriptions will drop off as 
the State obligation becomes recognised; that the 
working classes, on the whole, are quite prepared to 
feed their own children; that a system of managers 
knowing intimately the homes, visiting the parents, is 
a far more humane method of assisting honest poverty ; 
that the feeding by the State will tend to undermine 
parental responsibility ; and that if the system once 
be started no end can be predicted but that in which 
every child in the elementary schools will be receiving 
a daily dinner at the public expense. 

Most of these statements I should accept. Despite 
them all, | ama strong advocate of the State provision 
of meals for children. 

I agree that the assertion of an enormous child 
starvation in the cities has been exaggerated. But I 
have no doubt at all that an amount of preventible 
suffering from this cause exists; and (a still more 


regrettable result) a creation of achild race growing to 
manhood or womanhood in a stunted, underfed condi- 
tion. The testimony of the Scottish Committee, the 
evidence given before the Departmental Committee on 
Physical Deterioration, the result of vast investiga- 
tions at York, Dundee, and in South London, the state- 
ments of the medical officers on the results of medical 
inspection in Leeds and Manchester, all come to corro- 
borate one’s owa familiar personal knowledge asa 
manager of schools in the poorer parts of London. 
Children are growing to-day into a new generation, 
who, never having been given a chance in the builling 
up of a healthy physique (in the one sex), join the 
company of ‘born tireds,” or in the other become 
mothers of a degenerate offspring. 

I am willing to accept the statement that public 
charity, if sufficiently roused and rightly directed, 
could cover the ground. My criticism would be that 
itis not sufficiently roused at present, nor is it rightly 
directed. And I can entertain no hope of anything 
like a permanent improvement. The distinction is 
always being forgotten between what charity can do 
and what charity will do. We all anticipate in happy, 
hopeful fashion that the future will be better than 
the past. But we have no rational ground for 
such an anticipation. Indeed, the more I see ot 
the natural separation which is taking place between 
the rich and the poor, segregating into cities of wealth 
and cities of poverty, the more I am convinced that the 
administration of charity is going to present problems 
of ever-increasing difficulty. 

Charity is random, spasmodic, irregular. It feeds 
children who don’t need it, and leaves others half 
starved ; it feeds children once or twice a week or for 
a few weeks ina year. It is largely associated with 
competition of various churches and chapels. And it 
often conducts its feeding experiments in most dismal 
and squalid conditions. The school meal should be 
a lesson in manners, cleanliness, and refinement as 
well as the mere crude satisfaction of bodily craving. 

Subscriptions will of course vanish directly the 
State or municipal funds are tapped. The numbers of 
those who receive the meals will steadily increase. 
Ultimately I have no doubt the school dinner will be as 
regular inthe elementary school as it is in the secon- 
dary school to-day. Waiving for a moment the ques- 
tion of payment, few can doubt the enormous advan- 
tage of such a system. The children would be sub- 
stantially fed,in regular fashion. The ‘‘ common meal” 
might be accepted as an integral part of education. 
And the mothers in their little crowded homes would be 
relieved of a portion at least of their unending 
drudgery—a drudgery which practically never ceases 
from morning till long past nightfall. 

The question of payment will, of course, present a 
difficulty. We shall here pass through exactly similar 
stages to those of the national education system from 
its first establishment to the present time. It first 
created a system of universal education ; for payment 
towards which the poorer parents were exempted ; and 
it protested loudly that all those who could pay were to 
be compelled to doso. It confronted a steadily increas- 
ing number demanding exemption, the impossibility of 
fixing a standard of poverty, a difficulty in enforcing 
payment upon those who refused. Finally it accepted 
the inevitable—education universally free. A similar 
process will accompany the feeding of children. We 
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will first allow only those to be fed free who can 
demonstrate inability to pay. We shall find our 
standard of inability elastic, impossible to define by 
sharp lines. We shall find increasing numbers eluding 
our machinery of compulsion. And we shall finally 
allow any child to be fed whose parents desire it. The 
beginning and the end stages of this process may be 
desirable and rational. It may be desirable that 
only the hungry children should be fed. It may be 
desirable that all children should be fed who care to 
come. There is little to be said for the intermediate 
conditions which mean friction, mendacity, and resent- 
ment. Let us hope that it will be short as possible. 

It is saidthat to give free dinners to the children 
ofall the working classes would merely result in the 
reduction of wagesto asimilaramount. If that theory 
be accepted the cry of injustice is stifled. The system 
will but result in the working classes paying for the 
dinners of their own children. They willbe gladdened 
by the knowledge that the money is being expended as 
economically as is possible and that a first charge on 
their general budgets has been the funds required for 
the feeding of their children. I should prefer, however, 
to look at the expenditure as a subsidy by the State of 
the natural work of motherhood. This is a work 
which it is emphatically the duty of the State to 
encourage. All the tendencies of modern life are 
directed towards a repudiation of its obligations. The 
birth-rate is falling faster than in any country in 
Christendom. The woman sets herself to work, and in 
the intervals to expend the products of her industry. 
Another sets herself to the accomplishment of the 
rearing of a coming generation. The time and 
energies devoted to such an enterprise pass entirely 
unrewarded. The nation makes no effort to recognise 
these immense services, without whose constant accep- 
tance the State would perish. I think that the State 
might quite justly contribute in the form of help 
towards the cost of the children’s feeding, to this 
beneficent enterprise. 

The other arguments against the scheme seem negli- 
gible. lagree that if managers such as are foundina few 
schools could be found in all schools the thing would 
be needless. But if managers such as are found ina 
few schools could be found in all schools we should be 
near the attainment of the kingdom of Heaven. There 
is no known method of multiplication of those few 
devoted persons who are prepared to lift upon their 
own shoulders some portion of the world’s sufferings. 
As to the undermining of responsibility, the same 
has been said against all forms of communal activity, 
against free education, free parks and playgrounds, 
free libraries, free compensation for injuries received. 
My own impression is that responsibility is far less 
dependent upon the obligations laid upon it than 
upon some central use of moral determination 
in the individual mind. I believe that it can be 
shifted but not changed by external readjustment. 
The fact that so many parents have shifted the 
feeding of their children on to the public does not in the 
least demonstrate that their sense of responsibility is 
any less than it was before—only that their outward 
evidence of its repudiation has become visible. And 
if universal free dinners were to become part of the 
curriculum of our elementary education system I am 
convinced that the fathers and mothers of the next 
generation would still find a sufficient field for their 


energies and affections in the enormous demands 
which those children would still make upon their 
intelligence and devotion. 

C. F. G. MASTERMAN. 





LICENSING STATISTICS. 
By a CLERK TO LICENSING JUSTICES. 

“1 HE Home Office is to be congratulated on its de- 
| cision, arrived at before the change of Govern- 
ment, to publish an annual volume of Licensing Statistics. 
The first of these volumes, dealing with the year 1905, 
was issued recently and contains much information 
which will be of the greatest value both to those who are 
engaged in administering the licensing laws and to those 
who seek, or fear, their amendment. As might be ex- 
pected, the information given with regard to the working 
of the Licensing Act, 1904, is very incomplete. The 
procedure under that Act is so deliberate and cumbrous 
that only in about a third of the cases where licences 
were extinguished had the amount of compensation been 
ascertained, and the houses closed, on December 31, 1905, 
though the licences must have been referred not laier 
than March. Moreover, the hesitation about get- 
ting to work in the first year was so great that more 
than half the compensation authorities took no proceed- 
ings for the extinction of licences. On the whole, how- 
ever, the new authorities have evidenced their desire to 
utilise the provisions of the Act. Only in four cases— 
Barrow, Blackpool, Grimsby, and Brighton—has no levy 
been made, and of the remaining 136 areas the maximum 
has been imposed in 125. The most conspicuous excep 
tion is Liverpool, which only raised £18,000 instead of 
£36,000. This year, thanks probably to the efforts of 
Sir Edward Russell, that city has made the maximum 
levy. The amount actually raised in England and Wales 
last year was £ 1,120,669, and if £68,248, the amount 
which may be approximately estimated as the loss from 
no levies or partial levies, be added to this figure, the 
maximum possible yield of the Compensation Fund for 
1905 was £1,188,917. The White Paper issued by the 
Home Office in June, 1904, estimated the maximum yield 
of the levy at £.1,209,572. The officials of the Inland 
Revenue Department, by whom the estimate was made, 
are to be congratulated on the characteristic accuracy of 
their forecast, for the difference of £20,000 is fully ac- 
counted for by the reduction in the number of excise 
licences issued in October, 1905, as compared with 
October, 1903, by the certificates reducing the levy 
granted in such cases as those of railway hotels and 
cestaurants, and the abolition of public bars in certain 
hotels, undertaken with a view to getting a reduction ot 
two-thirds in the compensation charge. It is probable 
that the last-named tendency will make itself more mani- 
fest in the next few years, and as the loss to the fund 
through the extinction of licences will scarcely be made 
up, for some years at any rate, bv the increase in the 
yield arising from the enhanced value of the surviving 
houses, it is to be anticipated that the maximum possible 
yield from the levy in 1906 will be slightly less than in 
1905. Of the places where a serious effort to reduce 
licences was made, Manchester extinguished 45 under the 
Act, Liverpool 27, Birmingham 23, Sunderalnd 15, 
Bristol 13, Oldham 10, Sheffield 18, West Kent 32, 
Gloucestershire 23, Norfolk 27, Worcestershire 15, Cam- 
bridgeshire 14, and Hertfordshire 13. In the County of 
London 64 licences were referred, but only 17 refused. 
The small proportion of refusals to references in London 
is mainly due to the collapse of 35 cases from St. Pancras. 
While most compensation authorities evidenced their in- 
tention ultimately to bring the Act into operation by 
making the necessary levies, great hesitation was shown in 
actually referring licences. In 74 counties or county 
boroughs out of a total of 140 no licences were referred, 
and in 82 none were extinguished. 

The small results ackieved in the first year are mainly, 
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no doubt, due to the reluctance of renewal authorities to 
make experiments under a novel and intricate system of 
procedure, but they are also partly to be accounted for 
bv the very uncertain and unsatisfactory provisions of the 
Act of 1904 as to the costs of renewal authorities. In 
county boroughs there has been little or no difficulty, as 
the renewal and the compensation authority are, to a 
large extent, constituted of the same persons. But in 
petty sessional divisions and non-county boroughs, the 
action of the renewal authority has been checked by 
doubts, only too well justified in certain cases, as to 
whether the costs of maps, plans, surveys, and preliminary 
inquiries would be allowed by Quarter Sessions out of the 
Compensation Fund. Certain counties, such as Glouces- 
tershire and Somersetshire last year and the North. Riding 
of Yorkshire during the present year, have allowed reason- 
able out-of-pocket expenses. but in some other counties 
nothing of the kind has been done. There is no other 
public fund out of which these expenses can be paid, 
and, as it is unreasonable to expect justices or their clerks 
to pay them out of their own pocket, the working of the 
Act will probably be paralysed in many counties until a 
more liberal policy is pursued by county licensing authori- 
ties, or until the matter is dealt with, as it certainly should 
be, in the Government Licensing Bil] of next year. 

Tke information given in the return as to the amount 
of compensation awarded is imperfect and meagre. It is 
to be hoped that next year it will be amplified by tables 
showing the annual value of the houses whose licences are 
extinguished and their annual value when unlicensed. 
There should be no difficulty in giving these figures, at 
any rate in those cases where the compensation has been 
settled by the Inland Revenue Commissioners. 

The luminous memorandum bearing the signature of 
Sir Henry Primrose, issued a few months ago and showing 
the principles on which the Board have acted in dealing 
with the cases referred to them, might well have been re- 
printed as an appendix to the present volume. The Board 
have had thrown upon them a task of great difficulty, with- 
out any adequate machinery for discharging it. They have 
no compulsory powers for obtaining information as to the 
takings of the different houses, or as to their cost, and 
thev have had to rely mainly on the property-tax figures 
and the estimates of their own local officers. Their 
method of determining values may not receive the endorse- 
ment of the High Court when the various appeals now 
pending are heard, but it is not easy to see how a better 
method could have been adopted under the limitations 
of the existing machinery, and the Board have, at any 
rate, made a praiseworthy effort to prevent what is, in 
effect, public monev from being squandered by the admis- 
sion of grossly exorbitant claims. 

Of the 514 licences refused by compensation authori- 
ties under the Act last year only 179 had been paid for 
on December 31. The average amount of compensation 
was £611 11s. rod. per licence, or £720 1s. 4d. for a 
full licence, and £563 9s. 6d. for a beerhouse licence. 
The cases settled before the end of the year were, no 
doubt, mostly those of the smallest houses, and the 
average amount of compensation monev paid will, there- 
fore. in future probably be slightly higher. But there is 
good reason for believing that an average payment of 
from £650 to £700 will be sufficient to compensate for 
the licences which are likely to be extinguished during 
the next four or five years. After that, in the absence of 
legislation imposing a time limit on licences, the process 
will doubtless be a more costly one, as the method of 
valuation prescribed by the Act in effect compels the com- 
munitv to pav for the increased values created by the 
operation of the process of reduction. 

The figures as to refusals on non-compensat'on 
grounds are not very easy to compare with those of pre- 
vious vears, in which a few off-licences were included ; but 
it is significant that only 108 on-licences were refused last 
year on these grounds, whereas in 1903 there were 213 
such cases, nearly all on-licences. The prediction made in 
these columns when the Act of 1904 was under discussion, 


that the effect of the compensation clauses would be 
largely to reduce the number of licences refused without 
compensation for misconduct and structural unsuitability, 
seems Only too likely to be justified by the event. Alto 
gether 1,147 licences—820 on and 320 off—were done 
away with during the year; 532 of these—226 on and 306 
off—lapsed owing to non-application for renewal. In 1o1 
of these cases—41 on and 60 off—the licences were sur- 
rendered in consideration for the granting or renewal of 
other licences. 

Only 47 new on-licences were granted during the 
year, about one-fifth of the normal number in recent years. 
It is evident that the provisions of Section 4 of the 
Act of 1904, compelling Justices in the case of all new on- 
licences to impose such conditions as, having regard to 
proper provision for suitable premises and good manage- 
ment, they think best adapted for securing to the public 
the monopoly value of the licence, have operated as a de- 
terrent to many applicants. It will always be a curious 
problem how, in a measure conceived and promoted in 
the interests of the trade, there ever came to be inserted 
the germ of a principle which, when fully developed 
and ‘strengthened by prudent legislation, must in- 
evitably destroy the present licensing system. There 
are two considerable flaws in the machinery created 
by the Act for giving effect to this principle, which 
ought to receive immediate attention from the Legislature. 
In the first place, the money payments should certainly not 
go, as they do now, in relief of the county or county 
borough rates. The temptation offered to the local licens 
ing authority, constituted as it nearly always is to a con- 
siderable extent of members of local representative bodies, 
to reduce the rates by granting new licences is an obvious 
public danger. For instance, in the Chesterfield division 
of Derbyshire an alehouse licence was granted in con- 
sideration of an immediate payment of £9,000. The 
licence may or may not have been necessary, the present 
writer has no knowledge on that point, but £9,000 in one 
year would be an appreciable relief to the rates of Derby- 
shire, and £3,500 paid in Bristol for a similar licence 
would not be without its effect on the burdens of the rate- 
payers of that city. The money should either go into the 
national exchequer or be paid into the compensation fund, 
which should on many grounds be made a national and 
not a local fund. In the next place, there should be legis- 
lative provision for ascertaining the monopoly value. At 
present there is no machinery whatever for doing this, and 
licensing authorities have had to guess in the most hap- 
hazard way as to what that value will be. The object of 
the Legislature can, apparently, only be secured if pro 
vision is made for inviting public tenders in the case of any 
new licence considered necessary by the licensing autho- 
rity, which would not, of course, be bound to accept the 
highest or any other tender. 

This volume suggests, by what it omits no less than 
by what it contains, the urgent necessity for immediate 
steps being taken to ascertain the values of existing 
licences. It is greatly to be hoped that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the Home Secretary will, as a pre- 
liminary to the licensing legislation of next session, take 
immediate steps to have a valuation made by the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue of the annual values of all the 
licensed premises in the country, and of the annual values 
of those premises if unlicensed. The task has had to be 
undertaken by the Somerset House authorities in the case 
of licences referred to them for assessment of compensa- 
tion, and it is not beyond the powers of their local officers. 
A short Act of Parliament enabling the Commissioners to 
call for information from owners and occupiers of licensed 
premises as to sales and takings would greatly add to the 
value of the inquiry, but such an Act is not indispensable. 
The cost of the inquiry would come back again ten times 
over in the increase of local and Imperial assessments. 
which would inevitably result from it. Without such an 
inquiry any attempt to deal in a large way with our present 
licensing system would lack one of the essential conditions 
of success—a foundation of accurate financial data. 
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SCHOOL GARDENS. 


OW to give an appropriate education to boys in 
country elementary schools is one of the hardest 
problems set before a county education committee to-day. 
it was not solved by voluntary managers; rural school 
boards hardly made an effort to attack it; and though 
county authorities, with their larger areas and the possi- 
bility of employing special organisers and inspectors, are 
working at the question, I should be the last to claim 
that more than a beginning has been made. 

The first step, to my mind, should be to introduce 
into the curriculum some practical manual work that can 
be usefully co-ordinated with other lessons that will be in 
close relation to rural life and tend to make it more 
attractive to those who are growing up in the schools. 
Our object is to fit country folk for work in the country 
without disqualifying them for success elsewhere by adopt- 
ing an education too rudimentary or too highly specialised 
for general needs. 

The Staffordshire Education Committee are, I think, 
entitled to the credit of having been the first authority in 
Great Britain to show that it is practicable to meet this 
need on a considerable scale and at a moderate cost by 
the provision of school gardens. For some eight or ten 
years past they (and their predecessors in technical instruc- 
ticn) have had thirty evening gardening classes, reserved 
almost exclusively for lads who have already left the day 
school. In 1904, the first summer the Education Act was 
at work, they adopted a similar scheme for day schools, 
and in 1906 they have eighty-nine classes, which in nearly 
all cases contain fourteen lads of eleven and upwards. 
These, with the evening classes and two classes in 
grammar schools, make a total of 121 classes, containing 
nearly 1,700 pupils. It is interesting to note that Pro- 
fessor Geddes, in a preface he has contributed to School 
Gardening for Little Children, by Miss L. R. Latter 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 1906), believes that there 
are “not yet 100 school gardens in the three kingdoms.” 
Staffordshire has 370 day schools in its elementary area, 
of which some 300 are in rural districts. The garden 
classes have been strictly limited to those schools where it 
is practicable to obtain a satisfactory teacher and to make 
suitable arrangements for carrying on the school when the 
head master is teaching inthe garden. It must, moreover, 
be borne in mind that while the county authority has for- 
mulated and introduced the scheme and has offered a 
class, subject to the conditions named above, to every 
school whose managers were willing to apply, the effect 
of local option has been discouraging, as in a number of 
instances the managers have declined to accept the offer, 
often for fear of swelling the county rate, but occasion- 
ally also because they “ didn’t see any good in it.” That 
they would ever have introduced any such scheme in more 
than one or two places is contrary to our experience. In 
1903 there were four school gardens at most in this 
county, and yet, as will be seen, teachers in numbers 
were ready to hand. 

This is not the place to dwell at length on technical 
points, but I may be allowed a few words on the advan- 
tages of school gardens from an educational and also from 
an administrative point of view. First, as to education: 
a garden offers opportunities for many points of depar- 
ture for a teacher with individuality. (And what is a 
teacher worth without it?) There is the manual training ; 
there is the observation; there is the note-taking—for a 
great deal of the work will be done indoors on wet days 
and in the winter; there are the various branches of nature 
study, the plants, the flowers, the insects, and 
the birds; the training in delight in outdoor life gene 
rally. The establishment of a garden is only like the 
building of a schoolroom, many lessons will be taught in 
it; it is by no means a special classroom limited to the 
teaching of one subject only. Its use can be modified 
and varied indefinitely. Every boy who has learned to 
dig evenly and plant straight, to handle seeds and gather 


vegetables, will not look out for a gardener’s place ; but 
he is far more likely to be handy as a farm lad than one 
who in school has had his nose always in the copy book. 
And in the country you can hardly have a plethora of men 
who are gardeners. Even if they cannot get an allotment 
they can turn to profit the patch of ground by their cot- 
tage ; they can improve their diet and live more healthily 
and thriftily than those who have not learned the rudi- 
ments of the craft. It is not this kind of educated mate- 
rial that will ever turn sour. 

From the administrators point of view a 
garden class has these merits: it is cheap; it 
can be doubled or removed at little cost; it 
offers a scope to many teachers with varying 
aims; it is practicable (and this is the real gist of the 
Staffordshire experiment) to find competent teachers on 
the spot. Now, in rural education, at any rate for the 
present, cheapness is essential. If we are ever to succeed 
in it, the farmer must be on our side. And the first con- 
dition on which he insists is that we must keep the rates 
as low as possible. In Canada and elsewhere he has 
learned that wise expenditure on education pays, but in 
England he has yet to be won over. But enough land 
for a garden can usually be rented for a few shillings, 
and in no case do we consent to pay more than a pound. 
As to the supply of teachers, for twelve years past Mr. 
Robert Cock, our horticultural instructor, has every 
winter had a special class of elementary School teachers, 
who have subsequently undergone the examination of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. In practically all cases 
they have gardens of their own, and frequently they were 
already skilled gardeners. Thus, when the “ appointed 
day ” came, there was in existence a body of competent 
teachers, trained to a reasonable extent in the theory and 
practice of horticulture, who were willing for a small pay- 
ment to place their skill in teaching and in gardening at 
the disposal of their schools. Where the master is not 
suitable, a specially qualified gardener, who is not other 
wise a teacher, is, in a few instances, allowed to take the 
class. For the last six years, moreover, classes in nature 
study for teachers have been held by Mr. A. W. Brown, a 
highly qualified biologist, one of the Oxford pupils of 
Professor Ray Lankester. 

These points which I have mentioned give school 
gardening considerable advantages over the rival subjects of 
handicraft (or manual instruction), and more especially of 
agriculture. For handicraft a special workshop is 
needed, which the requirements of the Board of Educa- 
tion tend to make needlessly expensive. And even when 
the workshop is obtained it is not easy to secure at a 
moderate cost a resident teacher of woodwork who is 
competent both to demonstrate and to instruct. In this 
county an attempt to train a number of schoolmasters in 
this subject produced but little result. Agriculture, 
which seems at first sight such a plausible subject, is the 
most dangerous and difficult of all. If you set an ordi- 
nary schoolmaster to teach it, he crams it up out of a 
book and passes, perhaps, a South Kensington examina- 
tion; but in any case he is the laughing stock of every 
farmer in the parish. It has generally been the case that 
if you wanted a shocking example of any abuse in educa- 
tion you had only to go to Ireland for it. And sure 
enough, less than ten years ago agriculture was taught 
there by schoolmasters in the primary schools from text- 
books, without any practical experiments, to 85,000 
children; and of these innocents more than two-thirds 
obtained passes, the best results being obtained, I believe, 
in city schools. But the Board of Agriculture and Tech- 
nical Instruction have set an example of better things. 
However, it is clear that if agriculture is to be taught in 
any way in country schools it must be taught by an expert, 
whose salary and whose travelling expenses will be quite 
disproportionate to the numbers taught. 

As to the actual cost of the gardens, in some counties 
I believe that the teachers have been expected to do the 
work without additional pay. But the Staffordshire Com- 
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mittee rightly judged that it was useless to attempt these 
classes unless the teachers received a definite incentive 
to special exertion, and accordingly they give at least five 
pounds a year in addition to the ordinary salary. The 
seeds cost thirty shillings and ten shillings is allowed for 
manure. The initial cost of starting the garden and pro- 
viding necessary tools is about four pounds, with three 
pounds for a toolhouse. Of course, where an evening 
class exists the same tools are used. The gardens are all 
inspected two or three times, or more if necessary, each 
season by the county inspector, and also by various in- 
spectors of the Board of Education. Our chief prayer is 
that the grants to gardening classes may be increased 
beyond the present four shillings a head; and that the 
classes, especially in the evening, may not be elaborated 
out of existence. If anyone desires more details I shall 
be very glad to send a copy of the scheme, on application 
being made to the County Education Offices, Stafford. 
GRAHAM BALFouR. 





SIR RICHARD BURTON.* 
R. THOMAS WRIGHT is fairly well known 
as a professional biographer. Formerly the 
life of a dead man was undertaken by some one 
who knew him well or had a peculiar interest 
in him. The world would willingly wait for such 
a biographer, whose sympathies, instincts, dreams, 
or experiences make it easy for him to live much 
in the company of his subject ; but publishers within sight 
of profit are naturally impatient, and their impatience has 
created a class of writers ready to write quickly the life 
of any kind of man, concerning whom public curiosity has 
not been satiated. Mr. Wright belongs to this class; he 
produced, not long ago, a life of Edward Fitzgerald ; now 
he writes the life of Richard Burton. He has not shown 
any particular fitness for either task, nor any remarkable 
understanding of either man. His best qualification is 
the not uncommon gift of being able to pitchfork together 
a fairly readable book; but when the subject of the 
biography is an exceptionally interesting character this 1s 
not sufficient. He writes hurriedly and indifferently well; 
if his book is not dull, its interest is due to his subject 
and never to his skill. Dull it is not, and Mr. Wright 
certainly publishes a great deal of information which is 
not to be found in the five earlier lives; but it is a 
biography which should be superseded as soon as possible. 
He proves conclusively that Burton's translation of the 
Arabian Nights (putting the notes out of account) was 
hardly more than a paraphrase of Mr. Payne’s version ; he 
tells a good many new stories ; he shows that it was not only 
Lady Burton’s proselytising zeal that lost her husband his 
post at Damascus; and in the discussion upon the burn- 
ing of “ The Scented Garden” and throughout the story of 
Burton’s posthumous conversion to the Roman Church, 
he keeps a level judgment, as a biographer should do. 
In the best known of the previous biographies (Lady Bur- 
ton’s and Miss Stisted’s) these incidents were dis- 
cussed with the passion of a partisan. The reader will 
carry away an impression from these two thick volumes 
because they deal with an extraordinarily vivid per- 
sonality ; but he will meet with no elucidations of Burton’s 
mind or character, nor with any comment upon them, 
such as he could not have furnished himself by lazily 
glancing through the pages. A biographer should have 
thought harder and to more purpose upon his subject than 
his readers; his book should be a portrait as well as a 
collection of authentic facts; in these qualities this book 
is very deficient. 

In a fragment of autobiography, of which Mr. Wright 
makes little or no use, which is one of the few lively pieces 
of writing from Burton’s pen, he says that as a little boy 
he used to ask himself in front of forbidden fruit, “Do I 
dare to eat it?” Then, when he had settled the question in 


* SIR RicHarp Burton. By Thomas Wright. 
Everett and Co. 2 vols. 245s. net. 
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the affirmative, he immediately eat it. The attraction chat 
Burton exercised throughout life was the spell that auda- 
city exercises upon other minds. He was violent, explo- 
sive, and romantic. His emotional explosions were 
not empty detonations, but drove him onwards with 
the directness of a projectile. He lived for 
adventure, and he pursued his ends in a fury of determi- 
nation. Nothing could stop him; fevers, wounds, starva 
tions, disappointments were part of the glory of achieve 
ment; slights, slanders, poverty, and neglect made him 
roar and curse, but they never daunted him. He took 
“Honour, not Honours,” as his motto. He grabbed at 
the gear of the world whenever he got the chance, but he 
never sacrificed a genuine interest for the sake of getting 
his hands on it. The money he got for his anthropologically 
annotated Arabian Nights, however, did more than old 
age to mellow his defiant attitude towards the world. He 
and his wife were once reduced to a last £15. He was 
always full of schemes for rehabilitating his battered 
fortunes ; at one time it was the colonisation of the Gold 
Coast, where, to use his own words, “he discovered 
several gold mines”; tat another time it was the exploita- 
tion of sulphur in Iceland; at another it was the re- 
discovery of ancient gold and turquoise mines in Midian ; 
and once a patent pick-me-up for the liverish. All these 
ventures, except the last expedient—and from that, too, 
no doubt, he drew some of the stuff of romance, which his 
own energy breathed into everything he undertook— 
brought him the excitements and experiences his nature 
craved. The ship of his hopes always started under full 
canvas. She never brought her treasure home; but the 
navigator had had his brush with the elements and his 
gamble with fate ; he would return still restless, still unre- 
munerated, but consoled. He found, however, his Eldorado 
at last in the exercise of a peculiar intellectual curiosity, 
which at the beginning of his career blackened an already 
ominous reputation. Always prone toa gasconading tone of 
talk, he indulged an abnormally keen relish for shocking 
the squeamish, and a rasping defiant contempt for the re- 
spectable. He would boast, “I am proud to say I have 
broken every commandment in the Decalogue.” Such 
statements carried conviction, when they came from 
aman in whose dark, savagely scarred face, huge, trucu- 
lent jaw, and smoky-bright eye, could he felt the force 
of a tempestuous vitality; and especially when they 
were followed by a laughter of peculiar shrill, ringing 
quality, not unlike the silvery chirrup of a pebble skim- 
ming and dancing over a frozen pond. Since his early 
years in India, Burton had been fascinated by the study 
of distorted vice and of the customs of sexual religion. 
He was an anthropologist by instinct; but his eye was 
naturally attracted towards objects which few men care to 
gaze upon for long. His enormous mass of curious ob- 
servations and his accumulations of savage and Eastern 
lore on such subjects became during his consular period 
at Trieste a source of large pecuniary profits. He pub- 
lished his information in the form of notes to the Arabian 
Nights and to various erotic Eastern books produced by 
the Kama Shastra Society. These books were sold to 
subscribers at high prices. He was convinced that this 
information was of great importance to the study of 
anthropology. Doubtless a good deal of it has such a 
value; but this preoccupation led him, in editing books 
like the poems of Catullus, to emphasise disproportionately 
references to these topics. But it is not as an author or 
as a scholar that he will be best remembered; but as an 
explorer and a figure. His books of travel are remark- 
able for the quantity and minuteness of their information, 
and, it must be added, for their dryness and cumbrous 
form. Never did so energetic and romantic a personality 
produce so much heavy reading. The truth is, Burton 
had a good deal of the pedant in him. The bent of 
mind, which helped to make him a wonderful linguist 
and a collector of Eastern dialects, made him 


also delight in the headlong accumulation of facts. 
Pedantry, though its results are so prosaic, is often the 
The energy and 


result of a romantic temperament. 
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interest with which Burton sat down to give an account 
of a journey was equal to that of an imaginative writer 
on the scent of a story; but his energy went in the 
direction of accumulation and rapidity, not of con- 
struction and vivid writing. He is at his best in the 
Pilgrimage to Mecca and in a series of lectures published 
under the title of Wanderings in Three Continents’ ; 
as a rule, the shorter space he allowed himself the better 
he wrote. Next to the spell which his audacity threw 
over those who met him, his most fascinating character- 
istic was the restless activity of his brain. It did not 
wink and go out like a crazy lighthouse, as is the case with 
most of us. He excelled the sedentary in concentra- 
tion. His translations of Camoens (his favourite poet) 
and Catullus were the work of odd moments during 
many years. There is a story of some late guest at a 
London evening party stumbling across Burton on the 
stairs, at work upon the Portuguese poet. It is not 
difficult to realise the fascination which so much mental 
energy exercised in the person of a man who appealed 
at the same time to the imagination as the most daring 
adventurer of his time. What power of attracting others 
lay behind his ferocious exterior, a voice and carriage 
that made the timid feel insignificant, there are many 
stories to show. Sentiments of affection often seem 
more precious when they show through violence 
and brutal outspokenness. Even if there was 
nothing godlike about Burton’s mind, yet it is not diffi- 
cult to understand how Swinburne could have written 
after the death of his friend— 
“He rode life’s lists as a god might ride.” 

His intellectual judgment seems to have been the weakesi 
part of him; an internal whirlwind of passions and preju- 
dices only. allowed him to see one side of an object at a 
time. His thoughts were not original. He was no poet: 

“Do what thy manhood bids thee do, from none but self 

expect applause, 

He noblest lives and noblest dies who makes and keeps 

his self-made laws,” 

are the only lines among the many he wrote which have 
the ring of reality about them that marked his talk. 
Sufism, Roman Catholicism, Mohammedanism, Agnos- 
ticism, in turn seemed to him the best attitude towards the 
world. To the two latter religions he was, on the whole, 
the most constant. He was remarkably superstitious. 
Though he threw out of his pockets the little images and 
charms his wife used to drop into them with a view to 
occultly converting him to Catholicism, he always kept 
about him little linen bags, containing horse-chestnuts, 
against the evil eye; and he believed in the curative pro- 
perties of silver, laying florins on his eyes when they were 
tired or tying silver coins round his gouty foot when it 
ached. 

His fame as a traveller will surely endure; he may 
be remembered as a linguist and an anthropologist ; but 
the intensity of his fame among those who meet him in 
the precincts of their own subjects will depend upon the 
appeal he makes to their imaginations as a man: 

“Give me a spirit that on life’s rough sea 

Loves to have his sails filled with a lusty wind, 
Even till his sail-yards tremble and his masts crack, 


And his rapt ship, run on her side so low 
That she drinks water and her keel ploughs air.” 





GERMAN ART. 


a HE collection of early German art at the Burling- 
j ton Fine Arts Club, the Munich Fine Art Exhibi- 
tion at the Grafton Gallery, and the Contemporary German 
Art Exhibition at Prince’s Gallery afford us just now a 
rare opportunity of studying the evolution of a nation’s 
painting. It is true that the early German pictures do 
not begin at the beginning; the primitive schools of the 
fourteenth century are not represented, for the simple 
reason that, as the catalogue explains, examples hardly 
exist in British private collections. Likewise the Tyrolese 
and the Swiss schools are omitted from the list. But the 
painters of the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, 


the Westphalian, Bohemian, and Franconian schools, 
together with their sub-divisions, are included, and in 
these the lesson of the Renaissance, as it touched the 
northern countries, is excellently summarised. The two 
modern exhibitions are an ample and enlightening de- 
monstration of the tendencies prevalent among the 
Munich painters, the Munich Secessionists, and the other 
sections of German art. That at the Prince’s Gallery is 


‘certainly not less appreciable by reason of the fact that 


it has been organised by English artists. 

Perhaps the most interesting examples at the Bur- 
lington Fine Arts Club are those which belong to the 
first half of the fifteenth century, when German art was 
struggling to free itself from the flat, linear representation 
of objects and aiming at a more plastic, more realistic, 
method; still, however, retaining the gold backgrounds 
and relics of Byzantine ornamentation ; but not yet tram- 
melled by the Netherlandish and Italian influences which 
later on almost overwhelmed its individuality. After 
the mid-century—one might’ almost say, after Roger van 
der Weyden, on his way home from Italy, in 1450, stopped 
at Cologne to paint a large triptych for the Church of 
St. Columba—ihe Flemish style began to assert itself 
in German painting. Stephen Lochmer, who had hitherto 
set the fashion in Cologne as the van Eycks had set it 
in Ghent, at once lost reputation on the advent of his for- 
midable foreign rival. The Flemish manner became almost 
identical with the German in most of the art-fostering 
provinces. A Westphalian picture (No. 8), representing 
Christ on the road to Calvary, which is attributed to the 
last quarter of the century, is almost indistinguishable 
from a Netherlandish work. The Italian influence was 
later in arriving, but it was equally sure, and in a way 
far more disastrous. During its short sway it affected 
German art in much the same way as it affected that 
of the Low Countries, and with even more pernicious 
results. There was, after all, a kind of blood tie between 
German and Flamand that rendered the assimilation of 
each other’s style easier; one must not forget that Hans 
Memlinc was born at Mainz. But Italian art was to the 
German a strange and foreign, albeit an attractive, thing. 
From liking it, he grew to copy its letter without absorb- 
ing or understanding its spirit. An early sixteenth-cen- 
tury painter such as Lucas Cranach becomes pitiful wher 
he strives to emulate the Venetians, as in No. 43, or 
Luini, as nm No. 56. Even the great Diirer is at his worst 
when he is in the Italian mood that inspired the “ Virgin 
with the Iris”—if, indeed, that attribution is correct. 
Diirer, of course, is always more of the draughtsman 
and designer that the painter. The art of Holbein is 
equally an art of design. So it is with most of the 
German painters of the period whose names have secured 
immortality. They were not—and are not now—a race of 
colourists ; colour in their art, as the Italians understood 
colour, is more a snare than an embellishment. The 
whole history of their painting furnishes no name that 
can compare, in point of colour power, with even the 
meaner masters of Florence or Venice. They cannot 
even produce an isolated phenomenon such as the 
Flemings gave us in Rubens. 

The list of old German painters ends with Adam 
Elsheimer (1578-1620). Time and opportunity allowed 
him to glean a few secrets of Italian colouring which he 
reproduced in various small pictures of some beauty. 
But he is less great in colour than in chiaroscuro; his 
mastery of the latter artistic science 1s said to have fur- 
nished object lessons to Rembrandt and the eider Teniers. 
It is claimed that the modern German school begins 
with Elsheimer. I should be inclined to widen the gap in 
time still further, and place the beginning of the modern 
school not with Elsheimer, but with Diirer. Apart 
from chiaroscuro—which, after all, is a cosmopolitan 
possession—the salient features of modern German art 
appear to be much more those of Diirer than of Elsheimer. 
The characteristics of Menzel, Lenbach, and many other 
contemporaries are foresight, industry, and application, 
a power of producing complete illusion in detail, a great 
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love of craftsmanship for its own sake, and only a per- 
functory attention to colour; and these are all to be 
found in the works of Diirer, in addition to that imagina- 
tive quality of design which raises him to immortality. 
Elsheimer, on the contrary, is much less distinctively 
German in these respects. In his colour he is much 
further away from the moderns than is the more famous 
master. There is a great deal of Diirer in modern 
German painting, particularly in the portraiture and the 
still life, and in other fields than these the peculiarly 
German principles of Diirer are in almost universal evi- 
dence. When we come to consider the Munich painters 
and others, we are met with many divergencies in out- 
ward style. But the wonder is not that these 
differences exist, but that they make so little differ- 
ence to the assertion of German art principles. 
The latter are so emphatic that they show through the 
banality or brutality of individual painters, the outrages 
in colour, the curiosities in technique. In a word, the 
modern art of Germany sounds a truly national note; 
the nation is nearer to possessing a coherent art than any 
other on the world’s surface. The influence of Paris 
and elsewhere no more alters the intrinsic character of 
German art than a dewdrop alters the intrinsic character 
of a blade of grass. ‘There is far less real division in 
its ranks, far less loss of continuity in its policy, than any 
other people can boast. 

One can only account for the strength and lasting 
quality of German art tradition by the fact that it was 
very carefully and laboriously built up. A sort of ant- 
like industry has characterised their art development from 
the first. Unlike others, ourselves especially, they have 
never trusted to chance for the making of a great artist, 
but have evolved him wit infinite patience by means of 
laboriously learning to achieve. Neither time nor toil 
mattered so long as the building process went on satis- 
factorily ; and when, as in the period of Italtan influence, 
they found that a mistake had been made in the con- 
struction, they simply pulled the edifice down and began 
again. It is possibly due to this slow and deliberate 
process, adopted, it may be observed, from the northern 
craftsmen of the Middle Ages—the bees of Gothic archi- 
tecture—that Germany during the last five centuries has 
produced fewer painters of first-chass rank than any other 
continental country. Only Holbein, Diirer, and possibly 
Altdorfer are names that have not had to be dug out of 
the oblivion of the Middle Ages; and her modern 
painters who are world-famed might be counted on the 
fingers. But, thanks also to this slowness and sureness, 
she has not experienced any irreparable decadence such 
as that which has overwhelmed Italian and Spanish 
painting ‘and threatens to overwhelm that of France, 
and to-day her position is unique in its stability. We 
should not, of course, forget that German art, both old 
and new, has the defects of its great and steadfast 
qualities. The pictures at the Burlington Fine Arts Club 
are less charming than deserving of respect. At the 
modern exhibitions there is much skill to admire and a 
fearlessness to wonder at; but fearlessness such as these 
painters possess is bound to carrv extravagance with it, 
and canvases like von Stuck’s “Fight for the Woman” 
and W. Trubner’s “ Christ in the Tomb” are such monu- 
mental triumphs of ugliness that they would repel beauty. 
loving souls at the first glance. German art, however, 
has never aimed at beauty, or, at least, not at the sort of 
beauty that an Englishman likes to live with, The 
grotesque element which characterised German pictures 
when their painters knew too little reappears nowadays 
when, if anything, their painters know too much. But 
no amount of foreign criticism on this point can obscure 
the fine qualities of the early school, which provide the 
fount from which the moderns draw the waters of vigor- 
ous life. 

It only remains to say that these three exhibitions 
vie with each other in the excellence of their organisa- 
tion. That at the Burlington Fine Arts Club adds 


another to the many services this body has already ren- 
dered to ihe cause of artistic culture. The Munich Ex- 
hibition, though naturally not as wide in its scope as that 
at Prince’s Gallery, is full of interest, and includes an 
excellent representation of such men as Lenbach, Uhde, 
Stuck, W. L. Lehmann, Kaulbach, and Habermann. 
The features of the Knightsbridge show are half a dozen 
portraits by Lenbach, three loaned works by Arnold 
Bocklin, drawings by Menzel, series of etchings by 
Wilhelm Leibl and Fritz Boehle, and some excellent 
sculpture by Max Klinger and Auguste Gaul. Here, too, 
there is a notable work by Mr. G. Sauter, the “ Morning 
Call ”—a picture which, despite its obviously Whistlerian 
inspiration, can almost be considered the artist's master- 
piece. F. J. M. 





A MISCALCULATION IN SENTIMENT. 
CRITERION THEATRE—“ THE WHIRLWIND.” 
‘ “TS HE WHIRLWIND” was played last week to a 

sparse and tepid audience at the Criterion. It is 
a translation of Za Rafale, by Henry Bernstein. Mr. 
Harry Melville has adapted it to the English stage. He 
has not apparently succeeded in adapting it very success. 
fully to the taste of the average audience, and I came 
away wondering what element in the sentiment it was 
which made this play successful in France and fall flat in 
our country. At first sight you would expect it to prove 
as attractive as such plays as The Walls of Jericho, or 
such books as The Visits of Elizabeth. The personages 
belong “to the gay adulterous world.” That ought to 
draw. There is plenty of conventional law-defying pas- 
sion in it. That promises success. The hero is a fascina- 
ting, aristocratic gambler, who has never been known to 
turn a hair under tremendous losses; the heroine is the 
sort of woman who is the source of many aphorisms about 
women; these you would expect to be good guarantees. 
But no; there was something fatally wrong with it, which, 
in spite of its faults, stood in the way of its success; and 
this something was not, as far as I could judge, in any 
sense a merit of its own. 

The curtain rises upon Lady Ellingham’s drawing- 
room. She is absent, and her friends are discussing the 
marvel that, married to an unattractive ass, scandal has 
never touched her name. She enters in an evening dress 
which she has been trying on, and her friend, Lady St. 
Austell, amidst the easy laughter of men of the world like 
General Brundon and Captain Carysford, asks her, after 
complimenting her upon her new gown, how she has found 
it possible to fulfil the promise “to love, honour, 
and obey”—Ellingham. She tums the tables on 
her questioner by replying that she supposes that she 
has succeeded in keeping her vows much in the same way 
as that lady herself (a palpable hit), adding, however, 
that she does “not care to serve as a model for either 
virtue or for Worth ”—a retort which wins the admiration 
of the men. You divine the tone of the dialogue ? 

Before dinner, Hugh Carlton, her unsuspected lover, 
comes in unexpectedly. She notices at once that some- 
thing is wrong with him, and he unwillingly confesses that 
the other night, to pay a loss at cards, he drew upon 
£39,000 which did not belong to him. He has failed to 
raise the money to refund the man he has robbed ; immi- 
nent disgrace stares at him. She begs to share his exile. 
He refuses—proudly, nobly. In the second act she at- 
tempts to borrow the money, first from her cousin (once 
engaged to her), a bitter, envious fellow, who makes a 
degrading condition; then from her father, who worms 
her secret out of her and only consents to help her lover 
when she threatens an open scandal if he refuses to do 
so. Her father, a greedy snob with a deep pocket, a 
self-made man, with an overbearing will, reproaches her 
with a lack of respect for her father, she retorting that she 
has a right to demand such a sacrifice from him, since 
he condemned her for the sake of his social ambition to 
a loveless marriage. The scene ends in a sort of tussle 
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between the two, and Lady Ellingham (she says after- 
wards, in recounting the scene to her lover, “ And then, 
I think, he struck me”) falls upon the floor. 

This is evidently a scene between a French father 
and his daughter, and no amount of “adapting” can 
make him into an English one. The audience enjoy his 
puffings and blowings of dismay when he first hears the 
sum his daughter requires; but they simply gape at the 
rest of the scene. It seems to them “stagey,” not that it 
is more stagey than most of the episodes they swallow with 
avidity, but it can only be carried off by means of frantic 
gesticulations, which would seem hopelessly unreal and 
therefore have to be omitted. 

The violence of her father, when she rejects his con- 
dition that she should never see Carlton again, drives her 
to her cousin between the acts; and the last act in Carl- 
ton’s rooms comprises three scenes. Firstly a scene 
between a money-lending agent and Carlton, in which the 
former tells him he has failed to raise the loan. Secondly, 
a scene between the lovers, in which she comes shudder- 
ing from her sacrifice, but happy in the thought that he 
is saved, and extorts from him the promise that he will 
take her away with him. Of course, she does not tell 
him she has procured the money for fear he should dis- 
cover the means. The agent is to say later that he has 
succeeded in discovering a complaisant moneylender. 
Carlton, however, has resolved to shoot himself. And, 
thirdly, a scene between her father and the now hopeless 
hero, who refuses money offered on the condition of per- 
manent exile. He tells Sir Henry Langham that he is 
about to commit suicide, and begs him to be tender to his 
daughter. Sir Henry, the self-made man, cannot believe 
that a man will, of his own accord, throw up the gift 
of life. “Ah,” replies Carlton, “that is the difference 
between you and me. My ancestors squeezed the 
orange dry before me.” Sir Henry retires amazed, but 
impressed; Carlton vanishes gravely behind a locked 
door ; the lady rushes in with the agent to bear the good 
news that a willing capitalist has been found; a revolver 
shot is heard; she hammers at the door; guesses—and 
falls in a faint. 

Of course, there is nothing of any interest in all this ; 
but why should it not go down ? It is no worse than 
hundreds of social dramas, which are mainly successes. 
It is more carefully constructed than most plays. Lady 
Ellingham’s evening dress in the first act, for instance, 
is made to serve as a natural topic of conversation, the 
occasion of a sniggering little joke from her husband, 
which indicates his attitude towards her, and a explana- 
tion why she and Carlton are left ¢é/e-a-téte at the end of 
the act—the others have gone up to dress for dinner. All 
through the play the incidents are pretty neatly dove- 
tailed together. But this counts for little, if the senti- 
ment is not suited to the British palate. What is wrong 
with it ? I think it is this, that the reckless, daring, fas- 
cinating, unfortunate hero, so beloved, so hopelessly 
entrapped by the consequences of a moment's aberration, 
should end miserably. The public do not mind a story 
of “ guilty love”; they are quite ready to like it; but it 
must end happily if the characters are sympathetic. A 
high histrionic strain in the French and absent in us 
makes them enjoy sentiment mixed with a tragic ending ; 
we only like a sentimental tragedy when death is the result 
of some noble sacrifice; then the more sentiment and 
suffering the better; the dramatist cannot lay it on too 
thick. But if our sympathies have once been enlisted on 
the side of a lawless hero—he must succeed and end 
happy. With the good hero the case is different ; he can 
die, fail, and give us delicious sensations; but the hero 
guilty of acts deserving moral reproach, which we have 
indulgently forgiven, who does not succeed in the end— 
well, we simply won’t pay to go to see him. Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell played Lady Ellingham better than any other 
actress could have played it, though she was not acting 
with her whole energy. Mr. Denis Eadie, Mr. Poulton, 
amd Mr. George Bealby did as well in their parts. 


DrsMOND MacCarTny. 


PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 


Lonpon, THURSDAY. 


HE death of Michael Davitt makes the political 
stage seem singularly poor and empty. He was 
the most honest public man I everknew. Meanness, 
shiftiness, self-interest did not come near him. Nor 
had he the common defect of advanced politicians— 
bitterness of speech. He felt deeply enough ; and in 
his later years, discerning the weakness that had 
befallen the Irish cause since the failure of Home Rule, 
he did to some degree resume the old intransigent 
propaganda against this country. I wonder whether he 
was wrong. But no spirit of mere private anger or 
jealousy ever moved that free and noble soul whose great- 
ness shone in his eyes and in every salient feature of a 
a personalityat once refined and ardent. For him politics 
brought nothing in the way of reward. He lived and died 
poor, a hard-working author and journalist. He retired 
from the House, from party leadership. But he always 
had his cause, his task, his zeal for his country. And 
not for Ireland alone. He was a true democrat ; the 
English workers knew him as well as his own country- 
men, and had almost equal reason to be grateful to 
him. 
* + * * * 

His principles were simple -andf. ithfully held. 
He was Henry George’s most distinguished convert in 
our politics, and he maintained his faith in land 
nationalisation to the end. He was not, perhaps, a 
great speaker, but he was always clear, cogent, reason- 
able; it was a pleasure to look at him as well as to 
listen to him. He bore the marks of his prison martyr- 
dom to his grave, and all through a most laborious 
life he struggled with physical weakness. He was a 
most chivalrous friend, and his generosity knew only 
the limits of his slender purse. He has been called 
vain, with complete injustice. Nature never fashioned 
a more ingenuous and simple soul; a more high- 
minded man. He was a true hero of modern Irish 
politics. Happy the nation that breeds such men, so 
staunch, and yet soessentially gentle and broad-minded. 

* * * * * 

The Government has had a steady success with 
the work of pushing through its educational, or per- 
haps I ought to say its theological, task. 1 am bound 
to say that the House of Commons is never more 
insufferable than when it talks religion, or what it 
thinks is religion ; for ifthe letter of Christian doctrine 
was conspicuous enough last week, the spirit was 
rarely present, save perhaps in the good feeling which 
marked Mr. Birrell’s own contributions to these weird 
debates. I am afraid the public will be somewhat 
deceived by the smallness of the vote for secular 
education. That is a measure not of the pure 
feeling of the House of Commons but of 
its loyalty to the Government and its feeling 
that the secular solution was not presented with 
sufficient definiteness ; that, in fact, it existed as a 
doctrine rather than as a practical alternative to the 
bill. But I should say that 250 members of this House 
favour it in principle and will support it on the day when 
they see that undenominationalism breaks down. This 
day is not yet ; there is no finality, perhaps, in the bill, 
but the debates have revealed the poverty of the com- 
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peting denominational solutions, and they certainly go 
by the board. I still hope, however, that an irrecon- 
cilable spirit will not govern the Ministry in the de- 
bates to come. The Nonconformists are the strongest 
force in the majority, but they are not the only force; 
and the Liberal Churchmen, who are about 100, have 
a point of view which it would not be right to disregard 
altogether. At present this body is inclined to favour 
a solution of the difficulty in regard to the liberty of 
the teachers to give religious instruction by definitely 
stipulating that no special payment shall accompany 


such teaching. 
* * * * 


The Government are also doing well with their 
plan of devolution. In effect the scheme passed 
by the Committee on Procedure has often been advo- 
cated in these columns, and there is no reasonable 
doubt that the House is ready for its application. I 
suppose the intention of the new proposals is that the 
largest bills shall still remain under the eye of the whole 
House in all their stages. In a word, the House will 
have devolution by local option. But the excellent rule is 
now set upthat devolution to Special Committees shall 
be a natural function of the House, the normal process. 
This is precisely what is wanted. The House cannot 
debate in Committee. Its very shape, its want of 
mechanical appliances for exactly following de- 
tailed controversy, unfits it for such work. Com 
mittee business implies essentially the meeting of a body 
of men round a table. Some such exact method is 
necessary for the sake of the House itself and in the 
interests of progressive government. The pace is far 
too slow to enable a reforming Administration to make 
its mark on the country. This session, no doubt, it has 
been greatly quickened, but it is an opening session in 
a new Parliament and the Opposition is still dis- 
organised and completely dispirited. Such favourable 
circumstances will not occur again, and meanwhile it 
is essential to provide a machinery not for the Bal- 
fourian type of House of Commons but for a working, 
democratic assembly. All Parliaments tend to contract 
the lounging habit, and though on the face of it the 
executive Government gets more power from the pro- 
posed change in procedure, in reality the able ele- 
ments in the House itself will be given a new power of 
self-assertion. Another useful consequence of the new 
rule will be that it will render the use of the closure 
less frequent and certainly less arbitrary and unscien- 
tific than to-day. 

a * * * * 

I don’t propose to inflict on my readers a fore- 
cast or an analysis of the new military proposals 
which are in some form or another to undergo revision 
at the hands of Mr. Haldane’s famous ‘‘ Duma.” 
That body has one or two eccentric features, and 
perhaps the most serious objection to it is that the 
economist, the man who insists on the definite reduc- 
tion of the infantry of the line as the all-important 
feature of the situation, is not sufficiently repre- 
sented on it. This is serious, but I hope 
the Government are alive to the critical character 
of the policy of reduction, and that not even 
a casual cutting down of the South African garrison, 
which is now well overdue, will meet the demand for a 
cutting down of the regulars. The plan fora local reor- 
ganisation of the territorial forces will be judged on its 
merits. It seems 2 little complicated and adventurous, 


but everyone will be fair to it. But the essential 
feature of a new army scheme must be that the regular 
army is established permanently on a more modest 
basis than exists to-day. No other plan will pass 
this House of Commons, and even Mr. Balfour's 
speech showed that he was prepared for it. 

. _ * * * 

I am an old admirer of Mr. Burns, and yet I could 
not, I confess, follow his speech on the unemployed 
question with convinced approval. He is not treated 
fairly by some members of the advanced section out- 
side the House, and this is a most regrettable fact. 
But inside the Independents are courteous and make 
fair allowance for difficulties—where, therefore, is the 
need for friction? Mr. Burns’s is a cautious tempera- 
ment, and he is also an acute and rapid observer of life, 
and he may be quite right in his criticisms of the policy of 
farm colonies. But the time is young, surely, for a 
dogmatic rejection of this or that scheme, while it is 
ripe for careful experimental work. Why should not 
Mr. Burns initiate such a plan or method of approach ? 
And what need to speak beforehand as if the Labour 
Party were planning some deep scheme of demoralisa- 
tion for the unemployed? Mr. Burns does not think 
this, but he is swayed by one or two special instances 
of lax administration. I believe he and the Govern- 
ment have a plan. I wish it had been more clearly 
developed in his speech of yesterday. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE BOURNVILLE “GARDEN CITY” AND 
OUR GERMAN GUESTS. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1R,—All who were privileged to take part in the ex- 
cursions connected with the recent visit to this country of 
the Buerger-meisters will, I think, agree with me that it 
was one of the most pleasant features of the entente happily 
now “running on wheels”! And certainly the concluding 
trip organised by Lord Lyveden and Sir Thomas Pile’s 
committee—the trip to Bournville—was, from every point 
of view, most opportune. 

Bournville has not only led the way, perhaps, as the 
model “garden city” par excellence, but its numerous 
beneficent institutions, founded and fostered by Mr. Cad- 
bury for the welfare of the residents, have been designed, it 
seems to me, to correct the evident evils of an excessive 
individualism. 

Interesting as that Mecca of municipal reform—Bir- 
mingham—undoubtedly is, it was the “ Garden City” which 
afforded these guests a real object-lesson, a striking illus- 
tration of one of our successful philanthropic efforts of the 
time ; and it also showed them how a great trading enter- 
prise has been gradually built up mainly through our 
Free Trade system. In this connection it may not be with- 
out interest to note that Herr Commerzienrath Leo Vossen, 
one of the most prominent of the delegation—a scientist 
by training, who at the luncheon gave proof of the interest 
he has taken in our country by giving the toast of the 
afternoon in English—referred to the indebtedness of Ger- 
many to England for her noble policy of the open door. 
His enlightened and hopeful views are well expressed in 
the following extract from a letter which I received from 
him on the eve of his departure from these shores: 

“What I wished to emphasise,” says he, “‘was my con- 
viction that, before very long, Germany will be compelled 
to seek outlets for larger exports, and Mr. Haldane was 
right in stating that ‘in the end it would prove impossible 
to sustain a large export trade concurrently with the in- 
crease of protective duties on goods which, really, were in 
no need of protection’; and that, just as in Germany, the 
abolition of Customs barriers between adjoining States— 
first inaugurated in 1820 (under the Customs Union, con- 
tracted in 1819 between Prussia and some minor States, sur- 
rounded, more or less, by Prussian territory)—proved the 
first step towards political union and paved the way for 
the consolidation of the German Empire, which was accom- 
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plished in 1870, so we may hope that when once the neces- 
sity of removing Customs barriers in Europe has similarly 
been recognised to be something more than a Utopian 
dream, a la Bellamy, the establishment of free trade rela- 
tions between the European industrial nations will also 
form the first strand in the bond of political union which, 
in a few more decades, will knit them together, like the 
United States of North America, into the ‘ United States 
of Western Europe’! This will remove the need of the 
huge and ever-growing European armaments, perhaps in- 
evitable under present conditions, but which undoubtedly 
are a heavy drain on the exchequers of European nations, 
exhausting their resources, absorbing large sums which 
could then be more profitably employed towards providing 
sustenance for all who are now in distress, thus realising 
at large what Mr. Cadbury has shown to be practicable at 
his Bournville ‘model village.’ If your club, in conjunc- 
tion with Lord Lyveden’s committee, Dr. Lunn and other 
collaborators, would unite their best efforts towards promo- 
ting such a scheme, I think we may hope—and, of course, 
I am speaking as a Free Trader as well as a Social Re- 
former—that before our sons reach the age I have now 
attained they will witness the realisation of a happier 
Europe than that of to-day.” 


I venture to think that Herr Vossen’s whole-hearted ap- 
proval of our Free Food policy and its advantages to the 
industrial classes in England will materially strengthen the 
present Government’s hands in defeating all attempts—how- 
ever subtle—-to overthrow our fiscal system of to-day.— 
Yours, etc., 
Cnartes Hancock, B.L. 
Reform Club, S.W., May 20. 


THE TREATMENT OF POOR DEBTORS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1R,—How can we pretend that we are doing equal 
justice to all so long as we deprive the poor debtor of all 
the privileges which he would obtain by bankruptcy if he 
possessed a little more assets ? The only defence that the 
present law admits of is, I apprehend, that bankruptcies 
should be made self-supporting, and that therefore it is 
essential that the bankrupt should possess a certain amount 
of assets. Or, rather, this is so when the man_ becomes 
bankrupt on his own petition: for when there is a credi- 
tors petition the creditor is bound to make good the 
court fees, etc., and it does not matter that the bankrupt 
has nothing. Once adjudicated bankrupt, a debtor cannot 
be imprisoned unless there has been fraud. He is allowed 
to retain his apparel and a portion of his tools and house- 
hold furniture, and in all ordinary cases he can proceed 
to obtain his discharge, which involves a release of the 
debts due at the date of the bankruptcy and a fresh start 
in life. Is it because the debtor cannot raise a few pounds 
to pay court fees and expenses that he should be deprived 
of all these benefits ? And those who object to incur this 
small expense on his behalf do not object to expending 
much more in trying to screw a debt out of him by means 
of imprisonment. Six weeks’ imprisonment would probably 
cost the country more than a well-conducted small bank- 
ruptcy. The Legislature has indeed done something of 
late years to afford greater facilities for poor debtors to 
become bankrupt, but the law is still very deficient in this 
respect. 

The large amount of costs to which you refer arises 
again from an attempt to make the administration of the 
law self-supporting, and, unfortunately, as the law now 
stands, the poor debtor has no practical check on over- 
charges. There is no officer who has authority to fix the 
proper charges or to whom the debtor can apply to allow 
or disallow them. You, in your article, have noticed 
that some of the charees usually made are of very doubtful 
validity. This, I believe, occurs more frequently than you 
suggest ; but what remedy has the poor man? Why should 
there not be in every town or village an official authorised 
to examine and allow or disallow every charge on a dis- 
tress or execution ? Even a sheriff, in making his return 
to a writ, does not give the details of his charges, and 
there is nobody 'to check them if he did so. Costs would 
be hard enough on the poor debtor in any case, but he 
ought at all events to have an easy means of ascertaining 
the proper charges, and resisting those which were illegal. 
And let me make another remark on the subject of dis- 
tress in connection with imprisonment for debt. A man 
is to be imprisoned if he does not pay B £1, because 
the court has ordered him to pay it and he has the means 
of paying. But when he is about to comply with the order 
of the court, in comes the landlord and deprives him 


of his means of paying by seizing and selling his furniture. 
The price goes to the landlord and the debtor goes to gaol. 
An order to pay a debt, whether by instalments or not, is 
practically an order to pay it in priority to all other debts, 
for payment of other debts will not be accepted as an 
excuse for non-compliance. Why, then, should the law 
not keep all other creditors at bay until the favoured one 
has been settled with, or sufficient time has elapsed to 
settle with him ? I am not misdescribing the creditor in 
question by calling him the favoured creditor. He holds 
a mortgage on the body of his debtor, and that affords a 
security for the debt which the others do not possess. 
True, they may by incurring some trouble and expense 
become mortgagees also, but a second or third mortgage 
is much less valuable than a first mortgage. The first 
mortgagee is the favourite of the Legislature, and he is 
probably the most grasping and inconsiderate of the 
creditors. Might I here suggest that, until some amend- 
ing legislation is undertaken, a “black list” of imprison- 
ing creditors, with the amount of the debt and costs in 
each case, and the duration of the term of imprisonment 
would probably prove useful ? 

The allegation that the debtor is imprisoned for dis- 
honesty is futile. Let us suppose that he stole the goods 
instead of buying them on credit. Would any one suggest 
that the commital order against the thief should be handed 
to the man from whom the goods were stolen, to be used 
by him as a means of exacting restitution, and no further 
penalty to be inflicted if restitution were made and costs 
paid ? Or would the public be satisfied with trying a 
thief by the process now adopted before issuing a com- 
mittal order, depriving him of the benefit of the First 
Offenders Act, or any power of appeal which he at pre- 
sent possesses, and of the Royal clemency as exercised by 
the Home Secretary—-restitution being the only condition 
on which any concession could be made ? Equally futile 
is the allegation that the debtor is imprisoned for contempt 
of court. The law compels the judge under certain con- 
ditions to make an order for payment. The judge makes 
the order—perhans reluctantly—because the law compels 
him: and then the debtor is imprisoned, not for disobey- 
ine the statute but for disobeying the order of the judge! 
Some check on the power of imprisonment for contempt 
of court is, I think, desirable, but it should in any event 
be limited to disobedience to a discretionary order, and 
the power of dealing with the contempt after it had been 
committed—enforcing the full penalty or remitting it in 
whole or in part—should be left to the judge whose order 
had been disobeyed and not to the creditor or other liti- 
gant. 

I fear this letter is already too long, besides being 
somewhat unconnected ; but the subject is a very wide one, 
and I know of no book or magazine in which a full dis- 
cussion can be found. But I cannot close without refer- 
ring to another popular fallacy on the subject. Payment, 
it is said, was evidently dishonestly withheld because in the 
majority of cases a sum of money sufficient to pay the 
debt was found in the pocket of the debtor when arrested. 
The explanation of this fact is sufficiently obvious. The 
debtor is a working-man, and the time and place where 
he will receive his week’s wages is known. Armed with a 
committal order the legalised highwayman waits and 
pounces on nim with the demand, “Your money or your 
liberty.” His week's wages are, of course, found in his 
pockets when arrested. If he was about to pay the land- 
lord in order to avoid having himself and his family turned 
out on the street, it was a grand stroke on the part of the 
bailiff to capture the monev for his employer before the 
landlord could get hold of it. The nolicy which the law 
encourages is the policy of grab. “Everv man for him- 
self, and the devil take the hindmost.” This policy only 
ceases to be available when the debtor becomes bankrupt. 
--Yours, etc., xX 


VOTES FOR WOMEN. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—In your article on this subject in your issue of 
May 26 you say: 


“It is obvious that the Government must carry if pos- 
sible a great reform of registration before it dissolves. 
With the democratic temper of the present House of Com- 
mons this can hardly come to less than the universal male 
suffrage, which, at our stage of civilisation, receives the 
general approval of common-sense. It will then be for 
the women’s champions to propose an amendment equalis- 
ing the franchise for the two sexes; and as the majority 
in the House are pledged it ought to be carried.” 
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Now, sir, my knowledge of history and of contemporary 
foreign politics teaches me that double extensions of the 
franchise of this character implying the introduction of ten 
to fifteen millions of new voters at one step do not take 
place; and, however much the amendment of which you 
speak “ought” to be carried, as a matter of fact some 
excuse of one kind or another would be found for prevent- 
ing it from forming part of the new law. 

In all probabilitv it would be the House of Lords. 
The Lords are certain to oppose any extension of the 
franchise, and the outcome of their opposition would be 
a “compromise,” in which the women would be sacrificed. 
Adult male suffrage once carried, the opposition to female 
suffrage would become greater than ever, and women would 
have to wait a generation—perhaps more—before their 
claim was admitted. 

No, sir, we who support this claim know that the 
order you indicate is the wrong order; and that the sex 
disqualification must be removed first before the franchise 
is extended in other directions.—Yours, etc., 


F. W. PETHICK LAWRENCE. 





THE REBEL. 


“THERE is a wall of which the stones 
Are lies and bribes and dead men’s bones 
And wrongfully this evil wall 
Denies what all men made for all, 
And shamelessly this wal] surrounds 
Our homesteads and our native grounds. 


But I will gather and J will ride, 

And [ will summon a countryside, 

And many a man shall hear my holloa 
Who never had thought the horn to follow ; 
And many a man slitall ride with me 

Who never had thought on earth to see 
High justice in her armoury. 


When we find them where they stand, 

A mile of men on either hand, 

I mean to charge from right away 

And force the flanks of their array, 

And press them inward from the plains, 
And drive them clamouring down the lanes, 
And gallop and harry and press them down, 
And carry the gates and hold the town. 
Then shall I rest me from my ride 

With my great anger satisfied. 


Only, before I eat and drink, 

When I have killed them all, I think 
That I will batter their carver: names, 
And slit the pictures in their frames, 
And burn for scent their cedar door, 
And melt the gold their women wore, 
And cut their horses at the knees, 

And hew to death their timber trees, 
And plough their gardens deep and through— 
And all these things I mean to do 

For fear perhaps my little son 

Should break his hands, as I have done. 


H. BELtoc. 





TO A CHILD. 


] KNOW not, child, how far thou art, 
Nor where thy home is in the sky, 
Only I feel about my heart 
Thine arms continually. 


O sightless eyes, O folded hands, 
Compass and pilot now are ye 

To guide me to the sunlit lands 
Beyond the sunless sea. 


Wit Foster. 





LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
CRITICISM AND LIBERAL CATHOLICS. 


HE right of novels with a purpose to a place in 
literature has sometimes been challenged. Those 
to whom art ceases to be art if it exists for any 
sake but its own naturally hold them in abhor- 
rence. In their eyes a novel must be judged solely by 
the vividness of its character drawing or the finish 
and beauty of its style. All beyond this is super- 
fluous or worse. And yet, so long as fiction finds 
more readers than all other kinds of literature put 
together, novels with a purpose will go on being 
written, just as, if books on astronomy took the place 
of novels in every circulating library, morals and 
theology would from time to time be handled in the 
guise of a treatise on the fixed stars or on planetary 
motion. Nor need the persistence of the novel with 
a purpose cause us any regret. If nothing but the 
purpose is visible in it, if the characters want interest 
and the story wants life, the book will be still-born, 
and if the world be none the richer for its appearance, 
at least it will be none the poorer. If, on the other 
hand, the writer can both tell a story and bring real 
men and women on to his page it is well to remember 
that but for the special purpose he has in view he 
might never have written. The wise reader welcomes 
good work in whatever shape it comes to him, He 
leaves to the author the choice what that shape shall 
be. This is the justification of Mrs. Wilfrid Ward's 
Out of Due Time,* just as it was the justification of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s Robert Elsmere. In both books the 
writer's heart is at times far away from herstory. She 
is thinking not merely of the pleasure she is giving her 
readers but of something more serious, of the influence 
she hopes to exert upon their deepest convictions. But 
in both books the story has interest enough and the 
characters strength enough to carry the purpose with 
which they are weighted. More than this, the purpose 
has given strength to the writer’s hand and force to 
her touch. I doubt whether Mrs. Humphry Ward has 
done anything quite so good since Robert Elsmere ; | 
am sure that Mrs. Wilfrid Ward has done nothing so 
good before Out of Due Time. She may find it harder, 
indeed, to gain readers because her purpose is con- 
structive, and the Liberal Catholics in whose behalf she 
writes are fewerin number than the Agnostics who, 
nearly twenty years ago, found the handbook they 
were searching after in Robert Elsmere. But no one who 
begins the story can be other than interested in the two 
heroines — the reserved Lisa who, when she was 
sixteen, ‘‘ wrestled with the temptation to revolt against 
the long quiet years” that she saw before her, and the 
impetuous and passionate Marcelle who devotes health 
and fortune and life to the service of an exacting 
brother. Lisa, though she belonged to a generation in 
which, she tells us, ‘‘ such unfortunate little extras as 
Mary and myself were still looked on chiefly as being 
likely to prove a comfort to the mother in her retire- 
ment,” is a modern child in that she is under no illu- 
sions. ‘‘ Life was dull, dull, dull! The governess was 
dull, the meals were deadly dull.” 

The mental history of these years of poverty and 
seclusion is sketched with great delicacy and insight, 
but all through them Lisa is only being prepared for 
the part she is to play later on. By-and-bye she pays 
a visit to some friends of her father’s, Paul d’Estranges 
and his half-sister Marcelle, and from that time 
onward Lisa’s history is one with theirs and that of 
their friend George Sutcliffe, whom in the end she 
marries. Something has to be sacrificed to the 


* Out or Due Time. By Mrs. Willrid Ward. London 
Longmans. 6s. 
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purpose, and it must be admitted that the two men are 
less attractive than the two women. Paul is cast 
for the part of the enthusiast who looks upon 
Catholicism as ‘‘the one hope for religion and order 
in the future,” but holds with equal strength of convic- 
tion that if the Church is to triumph it must keep its 
hold on the people, and that if it is to keep its 
hold on the people ‘‘it must be scientific and demo- 
cratic.” To make it this is the object of Paul’s life. 
From being a complete unbeliever he has become an 
ardent Catholic, and the object he sets before himself 
is ‘‘to rouse ecclesiastics in authority to the intel- 
lectual situation.” His sister believes in him wholly, 
Lisa is soon a convert, but his greatest friend, George 
Sutcliffe, though he goes a long way with him, foresees 
occasions of difference in the future. These oceasions 
soon present themselves. Paul founds an /nlernational 
Catholic Review, with Sutcliffe as editor. In the first 
instance this organ leaves ecclesiastics in authority 
indifferent, and when at length they are roused by an 
article of Paul’s (inserted in Sutcliffe’s absence) their 
view of ‘‘the intellectual situation” is conveyed to 
Paul by his bishop, who gives him the choice between 
discontinuing the review and having the faithful 
warned not to read it. Against this condemnation 
Paul appeals to Rome. Passages from the article 
dealing with Darwinism and the Higher Criticism are 
presented to the Holy Office and in the end censured. 
Thereupon Paul renounces Catholicism and disappears. 
Marcelle devotes herself to maintaining the clergy and 
churches on the d’Estranges estates, which Paul no 
longer supports, and dies in poverty, caused by the 
pa fulfilment of this duty. Fifteen years later 

aul is heard of as a Dominican Novice. Reflection 
and the circumstances of his sister’s death have 
brought him to see that he was wrong, not so much 
in his opinions as in the way in which he put them 
forward, and the book ends with a narrative by him of 
his mental history during his self-imposed exile. 

Mrs. Ward writes from the point of view of a 
Liberal Catholic and in opposition to the school which 
will make no terms with authority, and the purpose 
of Out of Due Time is to show the difficulties which 
beset those who attempt the work of reconciliation 
between science and authority. Many readers of The 
Speaker will say, ‘*‘ Why attempt it?” The business of 
the thinker is to follow truth. The business of the 
Catholic is to submit to the Church. The two states 
of mind are incompatible ; men have only to make their 
choice between them. Each has its rewards, but they 
are not rewards that can be shared. Tothe Liberal 
Catholic this Short Way with the Theologians has the 
fault of leaving on one side a whole region of thought 
and life. So long as the mind goes on asking questions 
to which the reason can give no reply men will go 
on seeking answers in philosophy, in spiritualism, in 
religion. To many who tread this last path it will seem 
that the evidence alike of the earliest Christian records 
and of Christian history points to the foundation of a 
society as a principal part of the work which Jesus 
Christ came on earth to do, and in that case the conclu- 
sions arrived at by this society are not to be put aside 
as worthless in the search after truth. Outside those 
vast fields of knowledge in which reason and observa- 
tion are man’s natural and sufficient guides lies an 
unknown sea to which these faculties furnish no chart. 
It is here that the Christian Society has its use and 
function. To those for whom Mrs. Ward is writing 
the Christian Society is identified with the Roman 
Catholic Church. But the field in which the Roman 
Catholic Church is supreme is only conterminous, even 
on its own showing, with the extent of Divine Revela- 
tion. The Church does not claim to be a teacher of 
scientific or political truth; at least when she has set up 
any pretension of the kind she has usually found ample 
occupation in retracting ard explaining the state- 
ments to which she has committed herself. In theory, 


therefore, even from the Roman standpoint, the Church 
and science can never come in conflict. 

And if the frontier between the two were exactly 
marked out this would be true. There would be no 
quarrel between science and religion because, though 
scientific men might deny the pretensions of religion to 
any special knowledge of the supernatural region, they 
would have no rival claim of their own to setup. As 
a matter of fact, however, there is a borderland in 
which the frontier line is drawn now in one place and 
now in another. A Catholic may reject to-day a theolo- 
gical statement which he accepted yesterday, not 
because his belief in the authority of the Church is 
weakened, but because the region to which it relates 
has come into the possession of science. The Church, 
for example, has been accustomed to teach certain 
things about the origin of man derived from the Old 
Testament, and on this foundation she has built up a 
theological system which touches human life and 
human destiny at numberless points. But the Old 
Testament, besides its claim to bea portion of a Divine 
Revelation, is also a collection of Hebrew history and 
literature, and in that character cannot escape the 
treatment applied to similar collections. Under this 
treatment the extent of the Divine Revelation needs to 
be reconsidered—reconsidered, that is, as regards the 
points where it covers the same ground as the conclu- 
sions of scientific criticism. In theory this ought not 
to lead to any conflict between the two. All that has 
happened is that what has till now been supposed to lie 
outside the reach of ordinary knowledge has proved to 
lie within it, and so not to be the proper matter of 
Revelation. But several things stand in the way of 
this peaceful solution. The authorities of the Church, 
not being experts on the subject, may not at once 
recognise the change which the progress of criticism 
has brought about. The conclusions of the critics have 
from time to time needed reconsideration and qualifica- 
tion and may need them again in the future. And the 
Church has to bear in mind the effect of these conclu- 
sions on Catholics to whom the processes by which 
they are arrived are unfamiliar and who, if their faith 
in the received view is suddenly upset, may extend 
their disbelief to doctrines which lie beyond reason and 
therefore beyond criticism. 

The Liberal Catholic sees in these things good 
cause for going slowly. He is himself prepared to 
give the theories of the critics the amount of accept- 
ance, whatever it is, to which they have made 
good their claim. But he is in no hurry to press 
this acceptance upon the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties. It will come in time, just as it has come in 
similar cases in the past. But he makes allowance 
for men who are necessarily occupied with other duties 
than criticism and have to consider the effect which 
their acts will have on the whole body of Catholics. 
The last thing he desires is that the authorities should 
be driven into premature investigation of these new 
theories. He knows too well that premature investi- 
gation has too often ended in hasty condemnation. 
He is not in his own person obscurantist or reactionary 
but in the supernatural order he owes obedience to 
men who may be both, and he is not released from this 
obedience because they sometimes demand it in matters 
which come within the naturalorder. There are limits 
no doubt to this submission. Anhonest man cannot re- 
tract statements which he knows to betrue. But he may 
desist from making them. Silence and retractation 
are different things, and one may be possible where 
‘the other is not. Happily the Roman authorities 
when they are met in this temper are seldom 
in a hurry. They are not anxious to have new 
theories forced upon their notice and to be asked to 
lose no time in labelling them heresies. If their hands 
are forced they will do this because it will seem to 
them the lesser evil of the two between which they have 
to choose. But they will do it unwillingly and very 
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often from a genuine sense of the danger to the faith 
of millions of unlettered Catholics which accep- 
tance of these theories would involve. No doubt there 
are instances of a very different kind, men like Canon 
Markham in Out of Due Time, who is described as 
coming in ‘holding the Catholic /nternational [with 
Paul’s article in it]in his hand. He was in a dark 
glow of holy avenging joy. The foe was unmasked, 
the heretic displayed in all his true colours. He ate a 
large breakfast as if it were a solemn duty to sustain 
the Champion of the Lord.” But there are more, we 
may hope, like the old priest who vainly implores Paul 
not to insist on extorting an answer from the Vatican 
and enforces his appeal by a reference to his own his- 
tory. Forty years ago he, too, had been condemned, and 
he, unlike Paul, had submitted—to find forty years later 
that in the interval the Church had insensibly adopted 
the opinions which she had once rejected, and that the 
— of assimilation had become “ almost alarmingly 
quick. 

__ The problem is one which confronts Liberal Catholics 
with increasing urgency. Education spreads, and more 
and more readers in all classes come to know some- 
thing of what is going on in the fields of historical and 
biological research. If all Catholics were Liberal 
Catholics no serious difficulty would present itself. Some 
might move faster than others, but all would recognise 
the nature of the distinction between religion and science, 
though they might differ as to the precise delimitation 
of the frontier line for the time being. But the ignorant 
multitude are as much the care of the Church as the 
enlightened few, and the business of the Ecclesia docens 
lies with theology not with science. These are not 
reasons for questioning the right of science to be 
supreme in her own kingdom, but they are reasons for 
not hastily quarrelling with the Church because, pre- 
occupied as she is with other matters, she takes time 
to realise what has been happening in a region of which 
she may quite possibly know nothing. From her point 
of view the headlong acceptance of new discoveries 
_ be as mischievous as headlong condemnation of 
them. 

This, if 1 read it aright, is the lesson which Out of 
Due Time is meant to convey, and it is this that gives 
Mrs. Ward's book a special interest for some readers 
over and above the attractions of the story and the 
characters. 


D. C. LATHBURY. 





THE DREGS OF THACKERAY. 


THE New SKETCH Book. W. M. Thackeray. Edited with an 
Introduction by Robert S. Garnett. London: Alston 
Rivers. 7s. 6d. 

Tuts book contains a number of articles reprinted from 
the Foreign Quarterly Review, in which they appeared 
about the year 1843. Mr. Garnett thinks he recognises 
Thackeray's hand in them, and most people who know 
Thackeray well will probably agree with him; at least 
about the majority of them. One or two, as, for instance, 
the review of Gutzow’s Letters from Paris, seem too 
dull and flat for Thackeray—Mr. Garnett thinks that the 
editor or someone else has interpolated some political 
reflections into the Gutzow Review—and in none of 
them is the writer so much at his ease, so full of allusions 
and pretty turns of phrase, as Thackeray was in his best 
journalism. But the fact that the articles  ap- 
peared anonymously in a review of some solemnity 
would account for this. Also, perhaps, Thackeray 
was a little tired or a little bored when he wrote 
most of them. At any rate, if they are generally 
accepted as his work his reputation will not be advanced 
by their publication. Some writers do their best anony- 
mously. Others seem to be off their guard and betray 
the weaknesses of their minds as they never would in 
signed work. 


These essays, though often rather serious in manner, 
are also often curiously trivial and narrow in thought to 
have come from a writer of Thackeray’s power and repu- 
tation. Most of them are about French writers or French 
subjects; and, as Mr. Garnett remarks, at the time when 
they were written England and France were not good 
friends, nor were the writers of either country disposed 
to think well of the writers of the other. Yet, making 
allowance for national prejudices, it still seems strange 
that Thackeray should have been moved mainly to ridicule 
by the great French romantic writers. It is easy to make 
fun of Victor Hugo, and he often deserves it, yet you 
would get no idea from Thackeray that he was anything 
but a figure of fun, a preposterous “ Mossoo,” with 
a streak or two of perverse genius. Thackeray 
never seems to get the caricature of a Frenchman out of 
his mind, the figure with a large bow tie, an enormous 
flat-brimmed top hat, peg-top trousers, shrugged shoulders, 
and hands spread out in gesticulation. When a French 
writer like Guy de Maupassant never gets beyond the 
lean English miss, hissing “ schoking” between her long 
front teeth, we wonder that a clever man can be so fool- 
ish; but Thackeray was more than clever, and had no 
right, therefore, to be foolish. He was a great man, but 
not great enough to talk about Hugo or Dumas, or George 
Sand or Balzac as if they were amusing but mischievous 
monkeys. He does this kind of thing in the Parts 
Sketch Book. He does it rather more solemnly and dully 
in the articles from the Foreign Quarterly Review. At 
times, indeed, he is even inclined to cant ‘a little ; to thank 
God that he is not a wicked Frenchman, and does not 
make his living by writing tales of blood and lust like 
Dumas. He will not believe that any Frenchman can 
ever be really serious, or ever has a right to talk about the 
great mysteries of life. It is true that Hugo and Dumas 
sometimes talked solemn nonsense ; but might not some 
of the solemnities of Carlyle or Ruskin seem nonsensical 
to a Frenchman ? “It can’t hold many things together, 
or remember its own creations too long, that rambling, 
wool-gathering, big-browed poet’s head.” That is how 
Thackeray writes of Victor Hugo. Well, if a Frenchman 
wrote so of Tennyson we should see something indecent 
in it. To lesser French writers Thackeray is sometimes 
merely rude. A man called Michiels wrote an absurd 
book about England, and Thackeray ends up his review 
of that book by calling Michiels a liar about six times 
over. “The man tells lies so audaciously,” he says, “ that 
his very statement of having been in England may be dis- 
credited simply because he himself has advanced it.” 
Well, it is pretty plain that M. Michiels had a_ lively 
fancy; but would Thackeray have reviewed any English 
book about France in such terms ? 

The fact is, he was irritated with the French gene- 
rally, like most Englishmen of his time, and, misled by 
that irritation, he wrote no more wisely than stupider men. 
There is nothing that leads a writer more astray than 
irritability, nothing that produces easier copy at the 
moment or worse credentials to posterity. Thackeray, un- 
fortunately, was avery irritable man. The little meannesses 
of men were like the pea under all the princess’s mat- 
tresses to him. He could not forget them and he mag- 
nified them too much even in his best books. He fell into 
the habit of making copy out of these little meannesses. 
If he was hard put to it for something to say, he took 
the line of least resistance and indulged his irritation. 
He had to be carried away by his inspiration if he was to 
forget it. He had to be possessed by his subject before 
his true tenderness and wisdom could get free play. Un- 
fortunately, in these papers about the French he is never 
inspired. They are hack work, often very neatly done, 
but done merely for a living; and in them, as in the Book 
of Snobs, he takes the line of least resistance, and, I'ke 
Macready before he made an entrance on to the stage, 
seems to exasperate himself so that his exasperation may 
give him a subject for his art. If France had been as 
preposterous a country as he made it out to be it would 
have ceased to exist by now. Yet still it endures and 
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prospers, and we have, happily, learnt to admire it and 
prize its friendship. We are out of sympathy with 
Thackeray's gibes and rebukes now and he seems to be 
exposing himself, not France, in them. 

The New Sketch Book is easy enough to read, like all 
that Thackeray ever wrote, and if the publication of it 
does no service to his fame yet it may be useful as a 
warning. If there be any brilliant young men among us 
who write for our Nationalist Press, and who find ridicule 
and invective against Germany a very easy way of making 
copy, let them read the New Sketch Book and ask them- 
selves how, when they come to fame and their articles in 
the National Review or what not, are identified and re- 
suscitated, how then all their ridicule and invective will 
sound in the ears of another generation when our dif- 
ferences with Germany are composed and we have learnt 
to smile at talk about the Potsdam Peril. They may be 
pretty sure that these differences will some day be com- 
posed, or, at least, that for our Nationalists Germany once 
again will be the friend, not France. 

For these sharp irritations between nations are always 
transitory, unless they end in war, and when they are over 
the nations wince at the thought of what they have said 
about each other. As we read Thackeray’s reviews of 
French books and observations on French life we can see 
that they are all coloured by hostile generalisations about 
Frenchmen. Such generalisations are sure to be unjust. 
Neither the French nor the Germans nor ourselves are 
bad in the mass. We are all human, with the infinite 
diversities of humanity. But one nation can only learn 
that another is human by being friends with it. Thackeray 
was not disposed to think the French human. For him 
they had only the qualities of their defects, while the 
English had the defects of their qualities. The French, 
he said, had managed to make themselves hated and 
distrusted all over Europe. We are saying the same thing 
about the Germans now, and the Germans and many 
other peoples lrave been saying the same thing about us 
for the last hundred years. There are writers everywhere 
always on the look-out to hate and distrust some country. 
It makes life less dull to men dull by nature to be always 
conjecturing sinister designs in rulers who, after all, are 
but human beings like ourselves, and not the villains of 
an international melodrama. Thackeray was not dull, but 
sometimes he was ready to comply with the dulness of 
others and he could not touch pitch without being defiled. 





FICTION. 


HEROES oF ExiLte. By Hugh Clifford. London: Smith, Elder 
and Co. 1906. 6s. 

Ir is said by booksellers that the chief reason why the 
public does not interest itself in volumes of short stories 
is because it has too much mental inertia to pick up the 
fresh threads of a succession of tales. Like the patient 
cab horse in Pickwick, the public is impelled onward by 
the weight of the running wheels-—the running wheels of 
the plot that suffer no arrest and no new departures. This 
mental sluggishness is to be deplored, because were the 
public a little less dense the short story would be a 
capital stimulus and exercise for its retarded intelligence. 
The stories in Mr. Hugh Clifford’s new volume we unre- 
servedly commend to our intelligent readers. In an in- 
teresting preface Mr. Clifford likens the vast majority of 
men to jetsam, who “are strewn upon the world’s waters, 
rise and fall, or jostle one another upon their surface fora 
little while, sink, and are no more seen; while the records 
of those men and women who, through the force of genius, 
the greatness of their sins, or of their achievement 

cannot sink wholly out of sight, but are doomed to float 
for ever on the surface of Time's great ocean, are flotsam.” 
Mr. Clifford’s tales, however, deal with the third class of 
human lives—the Jigan of history, which, though sunken 
deep in the seas of oblivion, even to historical students, 
are made fast, each one to a line, frayed or slender, 


“wherewith by means of some careful handling the long- 
submerged story may be drawn upward once more to the 
light ot day.” ‘Lhe most remarkable human story our 
author has rescued from the crabbed page of neglected 
history is that of Fernao Lopez, the Portuguese renegade, 
who, in 1512, was mutilated by order of the great viceroy, 
Alfonso Dalboquerque, and “ hairless, noseless, earless, 
maimed in both hands,” sought to hide himself from 
mankind on the, then desert, isle of St. Helena. Mr. 
Clifford has glossed with much sympathetic insight the 
bare “half-page” of the old Portuguese chronicle that 
records how Lopez delved “with the four fingers ana 
the sorry stump that remained to him,” a cave in a svft 
bank of earth, how he sought and found stones from 
which he struck fire, how he sustained himself on “ tender 
herbs and fish,” and how he found floating on the sea, 
and saved from drowning, a cock that would “ follow him 
wherever he went, come at his call, and at night roost 
with him in the hole.” It proves how dear this solitary 
life with Nature became to Lopez that he would hide 
himself in the woods whenever ships touched at the island, 
even though the Portuguese crews, who had heard of his 
story, came bringing him “ biscuits and cheeses and many 
things to eat,” and leaving letters “bidding him not 
hide himself, for no one would harm him.” It is a 
pleasing testimony to human nature that when Lopez's 
secret hiding-place had been betrayed to a ship’s captain 
by a Javanese slave-boy who had intruded upon his solli- 
tude by escaping to the woods from a passing ship, the 
good captain Texixeira “consoled Lopez, and assured him 
that he would not carry him away, and gave him many 
things,” and finally carried off the Javanese boy when 
Lopez earnestly besought him. The news travelled far 
of the mutilated self-exiled hermit, reaching the ears of 
the King of Portugal and the Pope, and at last Lopez 
nerved himself to return to Europe “for the purpose of 
obtaining absolution for his sins.” We are told that when 
he landed “he went by night to converse with the King 
and the Queen, who gave him a hermitage and houses of 
friars wherein he might remain,” but he would accept 
naught of this, but obtained permission of the King and 
went to Rome. The Pope gave him absolution, and 
asked him to name the boon he most desired. And Lopez 
asked that he might return to St. Helena! It is a touch- 
ing story, and a beautiful one, that a solitary life with 
Nature should so have healed the unfortunate man’s 
spirit that he wanted nothing further than to return to 
her peace. Lopez returned to St. Helena, and “would 
show himself and converse with the people of the ships, 
who gave him things to plant and to sow, so that he 
cultivated gourds, pomegranates, and palm trees, and 
kept ducks, hens, sows, and she-goats with young, all of 
which increased and became wild in the woods.” Mr. 
Clifford has told the story admirably, though he is too 
fond of using such moral platitudes as, “ he had consorted 
with men, and had sinned against them, and men had 
taken awful toll of him for his wrong-doing,” etc. This 
fondness for underscoring the moral lesson of his picture 
is exemplified in the capital pages which describe the 
dying Asiatic kingdom of Brifinei. The Sultans of 
Briinei are the effete descendants of “a mighty line of 
kings.” and the following passage indicates clearly how 
keen is our author's eye and how overlaid is his artistic 
sense by a strenuous desire to point the moral : 


“ After an interval the Sultan’s eldest son lurched through 
the crowd, seized my hand, and seated himself almost in 
my pocket. One glance at that bullet-head, that retreating 
forehead, those foolish goggle eyes, restless and leering, 
those mouthing blubber lips, was enough to brand the 
creature for the loathsome thing he was. This degenerate 
son of a once mighty breed, this poor grimacing idiot, 
babbling follies, was the fruit, over-ripe with decay, of 
the self-indulgence of the vile ill-doing of generation after 
generation of men who had recognised no law of God or 
man save that of unchained inclination. He stood before 
us, the awful moral pointed by Nature at those who dare 
to sin against her will; in him the epitome of his race, 
the utter degradation of erstwhile imperial Brinei was 
typified.” (Page 262.) 
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INSURANCE. 
THE Mutua REsERVE LirE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


The cessation of the business of this company in the 
United Kingdom naturally caused considerable surprise 
to those who are in the diminishing number of the Eng- 
lish policyholders. As American life assurance has been 
so much before the public of late in an unfavourable way, 
the occurrence has a greater influence than it would other- 
wise have had. It seems very regrettable that the policy- 
holders were not advised before -hand of the change and 
public intimation also given. The matter would then have 
been quietly accepted, but the sudden action upset, far 
and wide, the minds of policyholders in other American 
offices. For this there is no good cause. The Mutual 
Reserve Life Assurance Company was founded on 
principles which were generally recognised as unsound 
by actuaries, and which are in no way associated with any 
other American company doing business here. Its history 
is an impressive indication of ‘the 1 ralue of scientific train- 
ing as applied to life assurance. In Great Britain the 
practice of life assurance has always been largely in the 
hands of students of its technical aspects. Few outsiders 
have any idea of the enormous amount of patient research 
and thought which has been expended on almost every 
hase of the business. Thoroughness has been stamped 
upon its methods. In America, on the other hand, it has 
been developed mainly from the point of view of the 
financier and the canvasser, and it is only of late years 
that attention has seriously been given to cultivating to 
any extent the study of actuarial principles. The Mutual 
Reserve is a colossal example of a serious business run on 
most superficial lines. Its origin may be briefly indicated. 
Assurance companies, as a rule, after paying the 
claims of any year and the expenses of manage- 
ment, are able to increase the accumulated funds 
by a considerable ‘amount. These additions are, 
of course, mecessary, and in no_ way _— super- 
fluous. The founders ‘of the Mutual Reserve took the 
view that life assurance might be carried on by charging 
little more than was sufficient to pay for the current year’s 
risks. They thought they could insure people for about 
half the ordinary rates and keep the death rate down by 
continually increasing the number of young members join- 
ing. For a time the business grew rapidly, and the com- 
pany plunged gaily on towards the rocks ahead. The 
aggregate sums assured became immense, considerably 
over £ 50,000,000, but at length the tide turned, and 
owing to the increasing demands on them, the policy- 
holders began to fall out of the ranks faster than they 
could be replaced. Troubles multiplied in various direc- 
tions, and the company has been battline against difficul- 
ties occasioned by its chosen line of action, yet losing 
ground all the time. A number of policyholders in 
England have obtained a refund of their premiums with 
interest, on the ground of misrepresentation, and this may 
have had something to do with the retirement Of the com- 
pany from Great Britain. In the United States it has got 
still further into trouble. The Insurance Commissioner 
of Massachusetts has said that, owing to complaints which 
reached him, an investigation was judged to be necessary 
into the company. When, however, the official and his 
assistants charged with the duty went to the office of the 
Mutual Reserve, they were met with a request for delay, 
and a refusal to produce certain books which were asked 
for. An order revoking the authority viven to the office 
to do new business in the State was made. The Mutual 
Reserve a few vears ago started doing business on ordinary 
lines, virtually abandoning those which it was formed to 
promote, but the change seems to have been made too 
late. It is the largest office of its kind, and its failure 
to establish itself on assessment lines marks the passing 
away of cheap insurance. 


THRIFT AND NATIONAL INSURANCE. 


Canon Blackley’s name must always be associated 
with the movement for old-age pensions in England. 


He was the first ardent advocate of any system of the 
kind, and from comparative obscurity brought forth the 
question to the light of day. For this the people owe 
him much, and al} those who have a decided interest 
in the condition of the poor will esteem him for his 
work’s sake. Mrs. Blackley has published a brief sketch 
of her husband's life, reprinting also bis chief essays on 
the subject of national insurance. 

The great merit of Canon Blackley’s work seems to 
have been, not that he formulated his particular scheme, 
but that he brought forward one at all, and advocated 
it earnestly by voice and pen. He rubbed the idea ot 
old-age pensions into the minds of his countrymen. His 
own scheme was very simple and can be stated in a sen- 
tence. Everyone between the ages of seventeen and 
twenty-one was to contribute £10 to a national fund, out 
of which 8s. a week was to be allowed in sickness, and on 
the attainment of age seventy a pension was to be en- 
tered upon of 4s. a week. The plan made no provision 
for any State aid in the matter, and the great friendly 
societies not unnaturally thought that if the whole cost 
of the benefit was to be raised by the recipients they 
might as well be left without Government interference ind 
compulsion to work out their own salvation in their own 
way. The scheme is not now much in evidence, as the 
idea has developed that the State must bear a 'arge part 
of the cost of old-age pensions, and other plans have 
been devised of a more popular type. In the twenty- 
eight years since Canon Blackley first drew public atten- 
tion to the matter there has been a steady expansion of 
the idea of old-age pensions. 


Tue MuTvuAL or NEW YORK AND THE NORTH BriTISH. 


The struggle for the British policyholders of the 
Mutual is deve ‘loping, as might have been anticipated, a 
certain amount of bitterness. There can be no doubt 
that the procedure adopted was unjustifiable, except in 
connection with the serious mismanagement of the New 
York office. The main question seems to be whether the 
proposal is for the benefit of the policyholders, irrespec- 
tive of the interests of the offices, and in the case of in- 
surances of only two or three years’ duration the probabili- 
ties are that it will be. An examination of past bonus 
rates and the premiums charged leads to the belief that 
the transfer of policies of five or more years’ standing 
would be likely to result in a pecuniary loss. Policy- 
holders who go over to the North British ‘should certainly 
stipulate that the policies have an endorsement entitling 
them, in the event of their wishing to surrender, to at 
least a large portion of the amount which the North 
British will claim from the Mutual Life under the terms 
of the original contract. It is right that the North British 
policies issued to the newcomers should rank for surrender 
value from the date of the Mutual Life ones, for which 
they are substituted. 


W. R. Dovey. 








ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ao. 1720. ASSURANCE. 


Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Burglary, 
Employers’ Liability, Fidelity Guarantees, Annuities. 





FU NDS IN HAND 


£5,250,000. 


The Corporation will act as: 


TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS. 
Special Terms to ANNUITANTS when Health is Impaired. 
Full Prospectus on application to the Secretary. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29, PALL MALL, S.W. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


LOMBARD STREBRT. 


With the Scotch term payments, the Japanese loan 
instalment, and other calls, the Stock Exchange 
requirements in connection with the general and 
Consol settlements, the ‘‘ window-dressing ” and other 
necessities at the end of the month, it is not very sur- 
prising that the Money market has found considerable 
difficulty in getting ends to meet. As a matter of fact, 
it had to borrow about a million from the Bank on Wed- 
nesday, before the pressure was at its greatest, and the 
rate for call loans has been 4 per cent. and upwards. 
Thanks, however, to the continued influx of gold and 
the expectation of easier conditions next week, discount 
rates have not hardened appreciably, but there is no 
talk of a reduction in the official standard just yet. 
In the past three weeks the net influx of gold 
from abroad has reached £2,700,000, and what the 
state of the market would have been if the previous 
drain had lasted much longer is a matter that may be 
left to the imagination. Even as it is the position is 
far from comfortable, and it is fairly obvious that 
Lombard Street has strained its resources to the 
utmost limit. According to the Bank return, the 
‘‘other” securities, largely representing advances to 
the market, are three millions higher than a year ago, 
while ‘‘ other” deposits (market balances) are only a 
million higher, so that the market is really two millions 
worse off than it was at this time last year. As usual 
before a holiday, a good deal of notes and coin have 
gone into circulation, and in spite of the receipt of 
nearly half a million in gold from abroad during the 
past week, the reserve shows a slight reduction. 
Otherwise the changes are not of much importance 
and the figures do not reflect the extent of recent 
market borrowings. 


Stock ExcHANGE SETTLEMENT. 


At last the long twenty days’ account is over, and 
everybody is glad to have it out of the way. It has 
been characterised by almost phenomenal stagnation, 
and it ended as it began, in idleness and apathy. 
Fortunately, money in the House was } to } per cent. 
less than last time, and contangoes, as a rule, were 
lighter, so that no difficulty was experienced in con- 
nection with the carry-over, nor has Pay Day produced 
any failures so far. The account was sensibly smaller 
in the principal markets, and especially in the 
American ; but that is mainly due, perhaps, to the 
shifting of burdens to Paris and Berlin. In fact, 
the carry-over is becoming less and less of 
a reliable guide to the actual position, owing 
to the fact that so much stock is now carried 
outside the market, and is therefore not disclosed at 
the fortnightly settlements. At one time, not so very 
long ago either, the great bulk of speculative commit- 
ments were passed in review at the fortnightly carry- 
over, and this provided a most useful check, because 
the market knew exactly how matters stood and could 
take such precautions as might be necessary. Now, 
however, it is no exaggeration to say that in several 
departments more stock is carried outside the 
market than in it, owing to the action of the 
banks and big financial houses. Banks, of course, 
would always make advances on approved securities, 
but it is only within the past few years that they would 
have anything to do with mining shares and the 
gambling counters of the Yankee market. Moreover, 
they appear to have little scruple about financing 
operations which they know to be of a speculative 
character. It is simply a question of margin, but 
margins have sometimes a habit of running off so 
fast that it is impossible to escape loss, and although 
the banks naturally take every precaution to 
protect themselves they are not always suc- 
cessful. While things are going smoothly — 
and it is fifteen years now since any really serious 


hitch occurred—this class of business is profitable and 
not very risky, but it might be a very different story 
in circumstances which are quite conceivable, and 
sooner or later inevitable. It may be just as well to 
bear these facts in mind when the stereotyped state- 
ment is made that the fortnightly Settlement was 
easily arranged, that the account was of small dimen- 
sions, and that no trouble of any kind was experienced. 
We are dependent more than ever on our ultimate 
reserves, and it is only when they are put to a sharp 
test that we shall know whether they can stand it. 


FALL In Russians. 7 
One of the few features in a quiet market at the 
beginning of the week was the weakness of Russian 
securities on the attitude of the bureaucracy towards 
the Duma. The struggle for constitutional freedom has 
now entered upon a new and interesting stage, and what 
the upshet will be it is impossible to say ; all that is 
certain is that the forces which have been set in motion 
cannot be arrested by palliatives of the nature of 
pills for earthquakes. Paris was evidently alarmed 
for a time at the situation, but as nothing in 
particular has happened so far it put prices 
up again. Unfortunately for the Bourse, it cannot 
protect itself effectively in any way, as no other 
centre will relieve it of any appreciable amount 
of its Russian securities, and it must keep up 
appearances as long as possible. In our market the 
premium on the recent issue has almost disappeared, 
and many of the buyers are beginning to be rather 
nervous about their investment. There is no imme- 
diate risk of serious developments, but the Duma 
means business, andjthe difficulties of the situation 
must increase rather than diminish as time goes on. 


CANADIAN RAILWAYS. 

That Canada is exceedingly prosperous at present 
goes without saying, and the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way seems to be enjoying a full share of the benefits 
derived from this satisfactory state of affairs. The 
revenue statement of April showed an increase of 
$811,000 in net earnings, and for the ten months of 
the financial year the gain is $6,264,000. The 
increase in gross receipts for the ten months is 
nearly nine million dollars, and this has _ been 
obtained at an advance of only 24 millions 
in workings expenses, which is a_ particularly 
gratifying feature. Although some of the exaggerated 
views as to the price Canadas would reach have 
recently been abandoned, the company is doing remark- 
ably well, and it is a great pity it should occasionally 
favour such unjustifiable financial operations as the 
issue of stock at a figure far below its market value. 
The Grand Trunk is not doing nearly so well. On the 
main line there was a gross increase in April of 
454,300, but this is whittled down to £13,400 net, 
and when the branches are included the result is a 
small decrease for the month. For the past four 
months, however, there is a net increase of £44,700. 
But the company, I fear, will suffer for a long time to 
come from its policy of reckless expansion, and unpro- 
fitable extensions will rob the stockholders of the 
returns which they might otherwise have counted upon. 


GENERAL MINING AND FINANCE. 

At the meeting of this company in Johannesburg 
on Wednesday Mr. Leopold Albu stated that during 
1905 they had purchased stocks to the value of 
£756,395 and had had to write off £216,897 for depre- 
ciation. Both these items of information are extremely 
interesting. The one indicates the desperate efforts of 
the big houses to bolster up the market; the other 
shows how they failed. It is satisfactory to find that 
they are suffering to such an extent from the fall in 
prices. They have been engaged for years in maintain- 
ing a purely fictitious value for South African shares and 
if they are beginning to lose by the policy they have no 
one but themselves to thank, LoMBARD. 








